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| A TEST OF . . 


| 
LAND TENURE. | 


ROM an ancient adage we learn that lessons are to be 
gleaned from adversity; and that this wet summer 
is an adversity has now passed beyond the region of 
question. In parts of Yorkshire farmers have become 
so hopeless of getting their crops home that they 

are cutting them green for pasture, and everywhere the picture 
is presented of laid and sprouting crops that would be of little 
value even if brought to the stackyard. It is evident that 
this season will subject to a very high test the various systems 
of land tenure in Great Britain that are either preached or 
practised. What we want to know is which of them produces 
the best safeguard against failure in times of great adversity. 
That there will be heavy losses this year is apparent. Work 
as one of our correspondents says in another part of the paper 
is more expensive in wet weather, and it brings in less return. 
Crops suffer in every way ; the samples of wheat will not be at 
all up to the average, and it, unfortunately, appears certain 
that disease is spreading among the potatoes, and these repre- 
sent the two most valuable crops grown on English soil. 

Our sympathy goes out first to the small holder. He has 
been for only a short period established, and during that time has 
had to lay out capital in every direction. For agriculture is 
a calling that requires much preparation and gives its return 
slowly. It is true that a section of the small holders will not 
suffer badly. An abundance of moisture is an advantage 
rather than otherwise to the grower of vegetables; indeed, it 
encourages the sloven, because market-growing stuff flourishes 
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by moisture alone, and, therefore, the man who has avoided 
careful cultivation and manuring is almost in as good a position 
as he who has given his money and his labour. But it is onl 
a small percentage of the total number of small holders who 
depend on market-growing for a livelihood. The vast majority 
are engaged in mixed husbandry. They produce in a minia 
ture way the same crops that are grown on the large farms 
namely, cereals, wheat and potatoes. They will, therefore 
suffer the same loss as the tenant farmer. The latter, on pre 
vious occasions, has emerged safely from the bad year chief 
owing to the fact that he has backing and capital behind hin 
in the shape of his landlord, and, of course, many tenant farmers 
after years of intelligent industry, are sufficiently well off them- 
selves to stand the hardships of a bad year. But what abou 
those who have exhausted every resource to buy and stock 
holding ? It is obvious that a very great strain will be put o 
them, and that the weakest will go to the wall. Everyon 
who is familiar with the country has witnessed the little traged 
acted and reacted many a time. First, there is the industrion 
labourer who has managed to lay by enough to stock a litt! 
holding. He has no more than enough, however, and a real! 
bad year staggers him. If it is followed, as is too often the cas 
by other bad years, there is no way by which he can escay 
failure. This is in the case of a man who has hired land. | 
he has bought it, so much the worse. The most notorious a: 
conspicuous examples occurred in the seventies. In th: 
decade land had touched its highest point of popularity. Track 
men and others who had succeeded in business thought the: 
was no better way of ending than by purchasing a farm and livi: 
by its cultivation. Many hundreds of little estates chang 
hands under these circumstances. It was then a common say 
that there was no investment sounder than the security give 
by Mr. Greenfields. Then came the avalanche of 1879, a ba 
vear, low prices, general discouragement and that terrib 
depression that was to lie over agricultural England for a quart: 
of a century. A very analogous state of things exists to-day 
other countries seem to be having a bumper harvest, and hen: 
there will be no high prices to compensate for the loss. 

Instead of academic discussion, we are, therefore, promise: 
actual results wherewith to judge the different systems of lan 
tenure. There are existing small tenants and small owners 
Further, there are tenants of the old type who rent from 
landlord, and tenants of a new type who hold from the Count: 
Council or other local authorities. The English landowner 
inheriting as he does the tradition of many centuries, 
accustomed to help his tenant in a bad year either by remissior 
of a part of his rent or in some other practical manner. Wi! 
the corporate bodies which have let land show an equal amount 
of consideration ? Dare they do so? They are in a differen 
position from the landowner, who is a capitalist dealing wit! 
his own money. They are dealing with the money of the rat: 
payer, of whose interest they are custodians. Will this precluck 
them from coming to the rescue of those individuals who hav 
been hard hit? It would be a pity to prejudge the question, 
but in the course of a few months the results are likely to show 
which system is the one that comes best out of such a difficult, 
as that created by the very wet harvest-time of the present year 
In considering the matter we have to keep in mind that a wet 
summer is no new occurrence in England. It is a common 
incident of the time, and in the past bad years have frequently 
come in a series. The arrangement of cultivating the ground 
on the tenant farmer system is peculiar to Great Britain, and 
has taken root nowhere else in Europe. May it not be a case 
of the climate helping to develop that kind of land tenure most 
suitable to it? Other systems have, at any rate, died a natural 
death. Small ownership did not seem to have enough behind 
it to survive, and practically passed away in the end of the 
eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth. 0! 
course, we are perfectly aware of the many explanations that 
have been put forward to account for this, but they do not count 
for much. A system which has vitality and is suitable to tts 
environment will prove strong enough to overcome any of the 
usual obstacles in its way 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is of Countess Cadogan. Lady 
Cadogan is a daughter of Count Neri Palagi, and 
was married to Earl Cadogan in IgII. 


*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph hous 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direc 
application is made from the offices of the paper When such requests are receti« 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the cor 


spondence at once to him, 
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CAREFUL analysis has been made by the Board 
of Agriculture of certain statistics obtained by 
the Census of Production which have not found 


a place in the agricultural returns. Thus, the facts 

about the cultivation of flowers are brought out 
in definite form. The total area devoted to this purpose 
in Great Britain is about four thousand acres, and the value 
of the production is put at £121,000. The counties in which 
flower-growing is most practised are Lincoln, Cambridge, 
Middlesex, Norfolk, Devon, Somerset, Cornwall, Cheshire, 
Lancashire, West Riding, Sussex, Kent, Hampshire and Surrey ; 
but the work goes on to a greater or smaller extent everywhere 
in England and here and there in Wales and Scotland. The 
flowers most extensively cultivated appear to be asters, 
chrysanthemums, daffodils, dahlias, lihes of the valley, 
narcissi, nasturtiums, pansies, roses, sweet peas, violas, violets 
and wallflowers. It would be interesting to have had the 
official estimate of the possibility of extending this kind of 
culture. It is a very suitable occupation for women who wish 
to follow an independent career, as the labour is not so hard 
as in the general work of the small holding. 


Close particulars are given of the cultivation of bush and 
tree fruit. About 57.447 acres are devoted to small fruit and 
250,297 acres are occupied by orchards, of which 27,433 acres 
carry bushes as well as trees. The most popular small fruit 
appears to be the strawberrv, to which 28,815 acres are devoted. 
Gooseberries claim 16,541 acres, and in order of their importance 
are named raspberries, black currants, red and white currants. 
In tree fruit, apples stand easily first with 172,715 acres 
Plums are second, but a long way behind, and cherries, pears 
and nuts follow in the order of their importance. About 45 pet 
cent. of the apple crop and 25 per cent. of the pear crop are 
devoted to making cider and perry. Reference is made to cider- 
perry as being manufactured in the five counties of Worcester, 
Gloucester, Hereford, Monmouth and Shropshire. The value 
of cider produced on the farms is about £381,000. The return 
from perry is insignificant in comparison; of cider-perry the 
same may be said. rops under glass have greatly increased 
during recent vears. The crops most generally grown are 
tomatoes, cucumbers, grapes and chrysanthemums, the total 
output being about £150,000, or £968 per acre. 


~ 


Evidently Australia is waking up in earnest to the need 
for attracting immigrants. In especial, the State of Victoria 
is engaged in works of irrigation, road-making and general 
preparation of land for the settler. Even in that undeveloped 
territory it is found that the tendency is for the rural districts 
to be forsaken and the population to crowd together in towns ; 
so that what is most needed is that workers on the land 
should be attracted so as to develop the immense latent wealth 
of the country. A strong appeal is being made on this account 
to the rural classes in Great Britain. We have to consider it 
in connection with the Census returns, which show that there 
was a small but perceptible decrease of population in a con- 
siderable number of our own counties, namely, Cumberland, 
Hereford, West Suffolk, Anglesey, Cardigan, Carmarthen, 
Merioneth and Radnor. As has been pointed out in these 
‘olumns, it cannot be good for this country that the cream of 
the population should be sent to the Colonies while, at the same 
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time, we are receiving aliens that are at least on the borders 
of destitution from the more impoverished districts of Europe. 
We naturally wish to see our Colonies full of settlers of the 
English breed, but a time seems to be coming when it will be 
necessary to ask how far we can afford to let them 


£0, 

From time to time we have exhorted towns and other 
communities to acquire historical and interesting buildings in 
good time, so as to secure them against removal or destruction. If 
they could only be made to understand that they possess an asset 
of high commercial value in their historic and ancient buildings, 
we should be saved from witnessing such a vexatious proceeding 
as the stripping of the oak panelling from the Treaty House, 
Uxbridge. It was sold about a year ago by the brewers who 
owned the house to a Mr. H. Burgess of Hounslow. The room 
and the building have long been very well known. Edmund 
Burke used to stop and admire them while his coach-horses 
were being fed on the way from Beaconsfield to Parliament. 
Che place was built in 1578, and the Commissioners of Charles I. 
and Cromwell met at the house, sixteen on each side, in January, 
1645. In recent times, it has been regularly visited by American 
and other tourists. Thus the town of Uxbridge could not 
but be thoroughly aware of the value of its possession. A little 
while ago the house might easily have been bought on very 
reasonable terms, and, as it would have been afterwards let, 
no sacrifice of capital would have been entailed. 


ORISON ON ENILI 


by the waters of Babylon 
I sat down and wept 
bv the alien willows 
Where strange waters gleamed 
For | thought on my country ! 
Che fond vision streamed 
Mut under mine eyclids 
Whenever I slept 


bv the waters of Babylon 
| bowed down my head 
For | knew that in Zion 
Ihe streams were as strang 
Dykes of Despondency, 
Channels of Change ! 
rhe carth is mine exil 
My dear ones are dead, 


by the waters of Babylon 
I sank in despair 
\nd lo! 


Inundate my soul 


other waters 


Mystical fountains 
Refresh and console 
Welling invisibly, 


Rising . oh where 


\t the point of my spirit 
There trembles a light 
(on the edge of my soul 
Like a star on a spire 
In my heart a ray falls 
Like a beam on the mire 
And one ray streams upward 
' 


And soars out of sight 


Mary DUCLAUX, 


“ There is no pleasanter holiday than gardening,’’ said 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain at the end of a little speech which he 
made after opening a flower show at Sparkhill on Saturday. 
His talk was interesting for several reasons. It contained a 
wise saying by his father to the effect that every man should 
have plenty of work to do and. as a recreation from his work, 
ought to cultivate a hobby. Of course, we all know that Mr 
Joseph Chamberlain delighted in horticulture. Only a few 
years ago the political cartoonist would never have thought 
of picturing him except with an orchid in his button-hole 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain has inherited this characteristic, but 
says he never lived far away from a garden till he entered 
Parliament, when he had to reside in a house with a mere patch 
beside it. This, for five vears, he did not touch, till one day, 
the old enthusiasm returning, he took his little boy’s wooden 
spade and began some simple cultivation. It is noteworthy 


that in this Mr. Austen Chamberlain speaks in identicaty the 
same tone as the Speaker of the House of Commons,;.who on a 
similar occasion some months ago explained how he, also, 
found rest and recreation in the healthiest of all amusemeuts. 
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rhe wittiest of our contemporaries this week has a cartoon 
showing the three witches, England, Australia and South Africa, 
on the blasted heath and repeating the lines from “ Macbeth,”’ 
“When shall we three meet again, in thunder, lightning or in 
rain.’’ It seems to put the situation verv neatly as regards 
the triangular and Imperial cricket which we have witnessed 
this season. It is most unfortunate that, for the meeting of 
these three great teams from different parts of the Empire, 
the fickle English climate should have brought forth one of its 
very worst seasons. As in a glass darkly the play has shown 
us the relative merits of the competitors ; but thousands have 
been robbed of the pleasure they expected to find in watching 
what should have been the finest cricket the world can produce 
We hope our contemporary’s jest will not be taken as a hint that 
the result is too discouraging to tempt the teams to repeat 
the experiment 


Mr. H. O. Jones, who was killed with his bride and the guide 
Nicholas Truffer, while climbing the Aiguille Rouge de Penteret, 
met his death on a peak of the mountain where Mr. A. J. Balfour's 
brother, Professor Francis Maitland Balfour, the great Cambridge 
zoologist, lost his life in 1882. Mr. Jones had the unusual 
combination of gifts which enable a man to do great original 
work and to teach others. He was one of the foremost investi- 
gators in the domain of organic chemistry, and was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society this year, a rare distinction for 
a man of thirty-five. Only a few weeks ago his appointment 
on the Royal Commission to enquire into the use of oil fuel 
for the Navy was gazetted. At Cambridge he held the post 
of Demonstrator to the Jacksonian Professor of Natural 
Philosophy (Professor Sir James Dewar), he was also a Fellow 
and the Lecturer in Physics and Chemistry at Clare College 
Organic Chemistry is one of the most difficult subjects to lecture 
on lucidly, but Mr. Jones was a born teacher and knew just 
the right way in which to arrange and present his matter ; 
the respect of the men who worked under him at Clare, and 
later in the University Laboratory, is a sufficient testimony 
to his ability, while he owed the host of friends that he made 
to his grave kindliness 


An exceedingly fine climber, with muscles like steel and 
enormous powers of endurance, Mr. Jones had two virgin peaks 
to his credit, and this vear he ascended Mont Blanc by a new 
route with Mr. Geoffrey Young. There is a rumour in Cambridge 
that he performed the almost incredible feat of ascending the 
three peaks of Mont Blanc in one day from the Grands Mulets, 
descending to the hut on the Italian side. But his modesty 
and quiet ironical humour made it very difficult to extract from 
Mr. Jones an account of his own performances. Mrs. Jones 
(Miss Muriel Gwendolen Edwards) was also a brilliant chemist 
and climber; she had been busy with research work in the 
University Laboratory during the past vear 


‘ 


One by one the great private collections of entomology 
in this country are being absorbed in the great national collection 
at South Kensington. Within the last few vears the splendid 
collection of Chinese and Japanese butterflies formed by the late 
Mr. |. H. Leach, the extensive Fry collection of coleoptera, 
and the magnificent collection of microlepidoptea made by 
Lord Walsingham, have been transferred to the Natural History 
Museum ; and we now learn that the almost unrivalled collection 
of butterflies brought together by the late Mr. H. J. Adams 
has been bequeathed to the nation and will shortly be removed 
to the Cromwell Road Museum. The Adams collection is 
probably the second finest private collection of its kind in 
England. It consists of sixty-nine cabinets, with twenty 
drawers each and over six hundred boxes, containing butterflies 
and moths roughly estimated to number altogether about one 
hundred and fifty thousand specimens, among which are more 
than two hundred type specimens. The collection is specially 
rich in rare and valuable species, many of which are not 
represented in the national collection. The specimens were 
obtained from all parts of the world, Mr. Adams sparing no 
expense to secure the rarest and most beautiful species. We 
believe that he spent well over forty thousand pounds in 
gathering this wonderful series of butterflies and moths. The 
bequest is one of the most valuable that has ever been received 
by the Natural History Museum. 


lt is pleasant to read of the old customs and official titles 
which pertain still to such time-honoured institutions as the 
much-discussed Mitcham Fair. At Northam, in North Devon, 
a court was held lately which attracts by its very name of Court 
Leet and Court Baron ; and the appointment of parish officials 
by the jury, such as tything-man, crier, way-warden and pound- 
keeper, is not without its ancient flavour. The main business, 
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apart from these appointments, of the court would seem to have 
been consideration of a further means of checking the attacks 
of the sea on that most precious stretch of land which is known 
locally in North Devon as the Northam Burrows, but to much 
wider fame as the Westward Ho! golf links. If any serious 
trouble should befal them, it would be something not much less, 
in the opinion of all true golfers, than a national calamity 
It appears to be from the east side, the estuary of the united 
rivers Taw and Torridge, that the most serious inroad is 
threatened, and it is proposed to throw out on that foreshore 
three or four groynes which, it is hoped, will collect the pebbles 
and other drift, and so help to pile up an effective barrier. 


By the death of General Booth a great personality has been 
removed from public life. Some of us are old enough to 
remember the first appearance of the Salvation Army and the 
girls who were irreverently called ‘ Hallelujah Lasses ’ when 
they began their vigorous, steady campaign to the accom- 
paniment of music that was loud rather than sweet. But the 
end justified the means. Mr. Booth, whose proper title is 
“‘ General Superintendent of the Salvaticn Army,” was attacking 
evil in its roughest form, and a refined instrument would have 
been of very little service. His aim was to interest and attach 
to the new body the submerged tenth of society. He succeeded 
in an extraordinary degree, and the Salvation Army has carried 
its operations into every known part of the civilised world 
Whether it has spent itsforce or not is a doubtful question 
The early zeal was bound to slacken, just as the zeal 
of the followers of Loyola cooled into a steady adherence 
to the rules laid down for their guidance by the great 
Jesuit. Some of his ambitions were not realised. “Too much 
cannot be said in praise of the rescue work done by the Salvation 
Army ; but the promise held out of redeeming the whole under 
world of crime and poverty was too large to be fulfilled 


SYMBOLS. 
I saw history in a poet’s song, 
In a river-reach and a gallows-hill, 
In a bridal bec, and a secret wrong, 
In a crown of thorns: in a daffodil. 


I imagined measureless time in a day, 
And starry space in a wagon-road, 

And the treasure of all good harvests lay 
In the single seed that the sower sowed. 


My garden-wind had driven and havened again 

All ships that ever had gone to sea, 

And I saw the glory of all dead men 

In the shadow that went by the side of me 
Joun DRINKWATER. 


From a casual study of the early results of the play in the 
Open Championship of Germany at Baden Baden it would not 
appear that the Teutonic intellect has yet directed itself with 
its customary thoroughness to the game of golf. Among the 
twenty leading scores returned after the first and second rounds 
there was not a single German name. The first eight, beginning 
with J. H. Taylor of Mid-Surrey, were professionals at various 
English clubs, two Frenchmen came next, then three other 
English professionals, another Frenchman and four more 
representatives of this country. From this it would appear 
that the game has not yet become popular in Germany, as there 
is no reason to think that the German athletes, if they set their 
minds to golf, are not capable of producing exponents who would 
hold their own with those of any other country. 


Ready-made for the pen of Mr. Rudyard Kipling is a 
grizzly poaching story which Reuter has forwarded from the 
Soudan. Captain Rogers belongs to the tribe of Robin Hood 
and the great freebooters as they are sung in ballad literature, 
extending from the earliest times to the publication of Mr. 
Kipling’s ‘‘ East and West.” He seems to have been an 
American soldier of fortune, one of those hardy dare-devils to 
whem danger is in itself an attraction. He had figured in the 
Klondyke and had apparently drifted from one lawless point 
of the earth’s surface to another till he started elephant-poaching 
for the sake of ivory some years ago. He was one of those lawless 
ruffians who catch the imagination no less by their desperate 
courage than by a kind of surly manliness, as if there was some- 
thing very good at the bottom of it all. But his captor, Captain 
Fox, was not a whit behind him in courage and determination. 
It was a rude and difficult chase through the swamps, rivers and 
tall grasses of the Soudan, and when the officer of justice came 
up to the wounded thief, it may be said most emphatically 
that two men met. 
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FOR ORNAMENTAL PURPOSES. 





DUCK SWIMMING 


* many people go in for rearing wild ducks for shooting, 


still more go in for keeping “ fancy ”’ ducks for ornamental 
purposes. The most interesting of recently-imported species 
is the ringed teal (Nettion torquatum), which was first 
introduced to England last autumn, and has not yet bred 
in this country, but both Mr. Seth Smith at the Zoo and myself 


CAROLINA 


DUCKS 


AND 





BY A DUCK TRAP. 


hope to breed them next year To breed ornamental ducks 
successfully there are several absolutely essential points to 
be observed, the most important is perfect quiet during 
the spring and early summer (a Ithough pinioned ducks on a 
large piece of water quickly become used to a punt, and 
take very little notice of the people in it). Ducks should 
be allowed plenty of land 
to walk about on, with 
suitable covert for nesting, 
as most surlace feeders prefer 
to nest some distance from 
the water. Rhododendrons, 
Michaelmas daisies, willow 
herb, heather, nettles, etc 
afford excellent covert and 
nesting sites. For Carolinas 
and mandarins nesting-boxes 
must be erected, preferably 
on trees overhanging the 
water, as these birds in a 
wild state nest in holes in 
trees; care must be taken 
that the interior of the 
boxes and the entrance holes 
are not too large When 
kept full- winged Carolinas 
will nest on the top of walls 
covered with thick ivy or 
Virginian creeper, as well as 
in holes in trees. 

All Egyptian geese and 
shelducks must be removed 
before the nesting season, as 
they are very spiteful in the 
spring, and if a Carolina or 
mandarin is walking up to 
its nesting-box and receives 
a prod in the back from an 
Egyptian goose, that duck’s 
desire to nest is probably 
quenched for that season at 
any rate. The enclosure must 


THEIR NESTING-BOXES. be proof against foxes, cats, 
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rats and stoats, and there must be 
no pike or eels in the pond. Water- 
hens, though ecrnamental in them- 
selves, are not at all desirable where 
one is trving to breed ducks, for they 
have the most pernicious habit of 
sucking eggs, and are also addicted 
to killing ducklings. Overcrowding 
must be guarded against, and on a 
small piece of water it is advisable 
to keep only small or large species, 
and not both The banks of the 
pond must not be steep, so that the 
birds may have no _ difficulty in 
getting in and out of the water, and 
a shelving bank facing south will be 
found very popular with the birds, 
as thev like to standon the edge 
of the water and preen themselves 
in the sun. Free access to grit is 
most important, and plenty of green 
food, such as duckweed, water-cress 
etc.; lawn mowings sprinkled on the 
surface of the water will be eaten 
greedily. Chopped potatoes and 
mangolds and turnips are excellent 
winter feed when weed is_ not 
procurable. Wheat, barley, dari and 
buckwheat are the best grains, and 
where there is plenty of natural feed 
the ducks will not require any biscuit 





A 


GROUND 


CHILIAN 


NESTING-BOX. 


TEAL. 





meal. It is always a good plan to lift 
the first nest and set the eggs unde1 
a hen or in an incubator: the duck 
will then commence to lay again in 
about ten days’ time, and may be 
allowed to sit herself and hatch off 
the second nest: but if it is thought 
that she is in too exposed a situation 
these eggs may be lifted and replaced 
with wild ducks’ eggs, for it encourages 
the birds to nest the following veat 
if thev are allowed to try to rear a 
brood. 

Probably Carolinas and man 
darins are the most popular of al! 
ornamental ducks; they are both 
good breeders, but the young are not 
easy torear. Nearly all the teal ar 
beautiful and easily kept. rhe 
following are those of this group 
usually kept in _ confinement 
Common, garganey, Chilian, Japanese, 
Andaman, Brazilian, versicolor and 
cinnamon, though I am convinced 
that the latter are certainly shovellers 
and not teal. Andaman and Brazilian 
are not very handsome birds. Ringed 
chestnut-breasted and falcated teal 
are at present too rare to need any 
mention. Chiloe, common and 
American wigeon all do well in 
confinement, and breed fairly freely 
I have this year hatched fifteen 
ducklings from one pair of Chiloes, 
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| have reared fourteen of them. Several of the tree ducks 
interesting, and have rather a charming whistle, but they 
not free breeders. Bahama and Chilian pintail breed freely, 
do all the British surface-feeders when once they have settled 
down, especially if hand-reared birds can be obtained for a 
s ut. Of the diving ducks, tufted, rosybills, red-crested and 
ite-eyed pochards breed freely; common pochards, unless 





DRAKE—CHILIAN TEAL. 


hand-reared, are more difficult. Scaup and golden eye have not 
bred in confinement to my knowledge in the British Isles, though 
golden eye have bred in confinement on the Continent. 
The sea ducks, eiders, scoters, long-tailed duck, harlequins, 
goosanders, etc., are not nearly so easy to obtain or 
to keep in health, and it is only the expert duck-fancier 
who will attempt these. Great and unnecessary suffering 
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is Irequently caused to birds in confine- 
ment through the ignorance of their owners 
Two years ago I was asked by a lady, to 
whom I had often sent ducks, to procure 
a pair of dabchicks for her. Now dab- 
chicks, though common enough, are not 
easy to catch. However, I happened to 
find a half-grown dabchick in a narrow 
ditch, and easily caught it. I  pinioned 
it, kept it for ten days, and then sent 
it on to the lady, who wrote that it 
arrived in excellent order. Four days later 
its body was returned to me with a note 
saving that it had been found dead and 
she feared it must have been injured 
before I sent it off, “as it would not 
go up to perch with the other birds at 
night’?! I wonder if the poor thing had 
been fed on canary seed! Dabchicks must 
do an immense amount of harm to fish, 
for | watched this young bird eat forty- 
seven minnows in ten minutes! Where it 
put them to was a mystery, but the digestion is extraordinarily 
rapid. H. WorMALD 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


THe GREAT ANNUAL SHEEP FAIRS AND SALES 
NTICIPATIONS ot a good autumn trade for store sheep 
have been freely expressed during the past summer 
months, and are now being fully justified by event 
It could scarcely have failed to be so, in face ot t1 
present good prices for mutton, the abundance of 
keep, present and prospective, and the known reduction of thy 
country’s stock. The shortage of sheep is, however, more relative 
than actual, for the wool oftered at the great sales at various 
centres has only fallen 5 per cent. below that of last year Phe 
value of sheep at this time of year depends very largely on the amount 
ot winter food available, and the prospects of the turnip crop ar 
now excellent. Accordingly, we see a very lively trade for lamb 
and stock ewes, and prices higher than they were last year by man 
shillings per head. \lready there must be a large number of farmers 
who have discovered too late the folly of which they have been 
guilty in sacrificing their lambs at absurdly low prices. Man) 
thousands have been sold in London markets alone at /1 each, 
and even under, which would now fetch 30s. to 35s. At Ashtord 
(IXent) on August 9th there were 4,000 head more Kent ewes and 
wethers than at the same sale last year, but, notwithstanding the 
better supply, trade was brisk, and ewe lambs made 5s. to 6s 
more than they did a year ago, while at Chichester prices wer 
better by 8s. to 15s. per head \s the season advances towards 
turnip-time there is no likelihood of lower, but almost a certainty 
ot considerably higher, rates, especially if we get a sunny September 
to bring the roots to perfection 
Wuat ts A “ Down ”’ SHEEP ? 
Perhaps there are not very many readers of market report 
who take the trouble to compare the prices quoted for the sam 


class of animals in different parts of the country; but those who 


> 
do so must sometimes be greatly puzzled by 
seemingly very wide discrepancies The most 
glaring of these occur in connection with fat 
sheep, particularly with those that are so loosely 
We have had quota- 


tions lately of Downs making 9d. per pound 


described as ‘* Downs.” 


at Chichester and Peterborough, and only 8}d 
in the same week at Shrewsbury; and this is 
no uncommon case, but one that is repeated 
every week with variations as to locality. Ordi- 
nary readers must be convinced that there could 
not be, say, 6s. 8d. per head of difference in 
value of the same quality of sheep between 
Peterborough and Shrewsbury, and that there- 
fore there must somewhere be gross erro 
There is such error, but it lies in the name of 
the breed given. ‘‘ Downs” at Chichester would 
mean the true Sussex, the only breed which, in 
the writer’s opinion, is really entitled by its 
descent to be so described. At Shrewsbury 
the term would be given to Shropshires, o1 
any other breed with a dark face, and here 
we have the explanation. The Shropshire, 
grand farmer’s sheep as it is, comes nowhert 
near the Sussex in value per pound, neithe 
does the Hampshire, the Oxford, nor even 



















the Suffoll [he Shropshire breeders themselves have dropped 
the tert Down in speaking or writing of their sheep, but the 
Hampshire and Oxford men retain it, and when their fat tegs 

to London or other great markets quotations fall under that 
heading These fine breeds are doubtless the best suited to the 
district n which they are found, but they were all founded by 


crossing, almost within living memory, while the Southdown has 
a claim to purity of far longer standing. To make the matter clear 


to the public, all newspaper and other reports should be more 


descriptive, and no doubt the breeders of Hampshires Oxfords and 
Sufitolks would be quite satisfied with the name taken from the 
county of their origin, as the Shropshire breeders are already 
** What’s in a name is often asked Not much perhaps in some 


mnections, but a great deal in market reports a ae we 


FARMING IN SOMERSET 


It is many years since farmers have lost so much of their hay 

in Somerset as at present. So far they have only had one week's 
immer weather for their haymaking As the season was late, 
very few started cutting their grass crops in early June, and the 
few who started in mid-June could hardly do anything with the 


cut crops until well into July Then, when the fine weather came 


they were busily employed in clearing up the damaged crops, and 
by the time they had again made a genuine start the rain recom- 


menced, and has practically continued up to the present Now 
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realises the great difference that a wet or dry harvest makes to the 
farmer’s pocket During a wet harvest the deterioration in the 
selling value of the soaked grain is bad enough, but the trouble 
does not end there, because the extra cost of harvesting the crops 
during a wet spell is considerable. Hauling the self-binder or 
the reaper is always an arduous task for the horses, but when the 
¢round is sodden and greasy it is much harder work and less acres 
can be cut in a day. Then, again, the corn crops are often laid 
flat on the ground, and the straw is twisted about by storm and 
wind. When such is the case, the binder or reaper cannot be driven 
round and round the field cutting the corn all the time, as can 
be done when it is an upstanding crop. Sometimes during the 
journey round a field of ‘* laid corn it is only possible for th 
machine to be actually cutting during a half or a quarter of the 
time, or, as the farmer terms it Iwo or three sides of the field 
have to be slipped.”’ 

When the corn is knocked flat by storms the clovers and arti 
ficial grasses that may have been sown with it, to say nothing of 
weeds, soon force their way through the straw to the light. Then 
that marvellous piece of agricultural machinery, the self-binde: 
cannot be used to advantage. It is most unwise during shower), 
weather to bind up tightly green clovers, grasses and weeds among 
the sheaves Failing the “ self-binder,’’ the reaping-machine o1 
the scvthe must be used, which necessitates tying the corn by hand 
without first tving it into 


or else carting the corn “ loose,’’ i.e 





THE 





the grass crops have fallen and grown up through again, and with 


crops exceeding two tons per acre and tar heavier than this tn the 


rich moors, the mere cutting is a matter of great difficulty and the 
making of it after it is cut into hay a sheer impossibility. There 
are thousands of acres to be cut in Somerset, and thousands of 
tons of what should have been hay lying rotting in the fields. Add 
to this large numbers of unthatched hayricks through which the 
heavy rainfall has penetrated from top to bottom, and the wastage 
of this year’s hay crop can be realised and the loss to the farmers 
estimated Many of them have now started ensilage-making as 


a means of clearing the land E. W 


CHE Extra Cost oF A Wet HARVES! 


Depressing as this dismal weather must be for the holiday- 
makers, some of whom during August are to be found in nearly 
every village in England, it is even worse for the farmer who day 
after day sees his corn becoming more and more damaged and 
decreased in value rhe townsman who is on pleasure bent in 
our rural districts cannot but sympathise with the unfortunate 
countryman ; but I doubt if even the visitor to our villages, who 


sees for himself the havoc that is wrought bv wind and rain, fully 
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SHIP. 


sheaves [he cartage of ‘‘ loose’’ corn is a very tedious and 
expensive operation. Turning the swarth to dry the barley, moving 
the ‘‘ stooks’’’ or ‘‘ shocks’’ to dry the sheaves, or “‘ setting up 


again the sheaves blown down by the wind, all this is extra work 
which is caused by the wet, and it costs money and means loss ot 
time Perhaps, however, the greatest drawback in consequenc« 
of weather such as we are at present experiencing is the time wasted 
by men and horses while they remain idle waiting for the corn 
to dry. Many a day during this month on nearly every farm 
men, horses and carts have arrived at some outlying field all prepared 
to carry the corn off the land, or, perhaps, they may have already 
made a start, when down has come the rain and stopped work 
During the showers the labourers seek shelter where they can 
either they must wait until the corn is dry enough to b 
stacked or they have to be moved as soon as the weathe 
clears to other fields to perform some other description 0 
work. These continual stoppages and waste of time in movin 
from one field to another all entail loss of money to the employe! 
i could give many other instances to show how costly is a w 
harvest, but I fear readers would find my remarks as dreary 

the weather. W. 
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~““~ROM the blue-black 

night sky the stars 

twinkled down upon 
the lonely moor o’ Bannock, 
a chill breeze sighed over its 
dark moss-hags. Beneath the 
h r of the cadger’s cart little Sandy MacPhail shivered, yawned, 


shi. red more violently, and awoke. 
‘ Rover, Rover, whaur are ye ?’’—this in a cautious whisper, 
for <~he dreaded master slept snug and warm under the tarpaulin 


cov rin the body of the cart, and woe be to him, be it boy or dog, 
by hom his alcoholic slumbers were disturbed. 

‘Rover, whaur are ye? Ah’m ¢hat cauld!”’’ There was a 
rus among a heap of dead bracken in the lee of a rock, and a 
shadowy dark object stole noiselessly to the boy’s side. 

‘Gude dog, Rover,’ he murmured, “lie ye here by me.” 
Wi! a hasty, but affectionate, lick of the freckled face and grimy 
littic hands the big dog stretched himself out beside the child. 
With his arms thrown around its neck, his matted, carroty curls 
pillowed on its rough chest, Sandy sank contentedly into slumber. 

‘“* Ye little limb o’ Sawtan !’’— an angry shove from the cadger’s 
tacketty boot brought the boy back from happy dreamland— 
‘sleepin’ an snorin’ there when ye should hae been oot efter the 
rabbits an hoor syne! Aff wi’ ye or 

Sandy tarried not for the conclusion of the threat. After one 
half-awakened, bewildered look into his master’s face, terrified 
understanding spread over his own. He sprang to his feet, called 
the dog in a hurried whisper, and was off like the wind. 

‘* Seek oot, Rover, seek oot, la—ad,’’ he said, as they rounded 
the shoulder of the hill, and the dog bounded forward. 

Che sun had not yet risen over the crest of the encircling hills, 
though a pink flush in the eastern sky heralded its near approach ; 
dew hung heavily upon the heath-bells and sprinkled as with 
diamond dust the gossamer webs floating over fern and furze ; 
the perfume of bog myrtle and wild thyme mingled with the scent 
of burning wood from the cadger’s fire. As the boy looked round 
him the hunted look faded from his eyes; even though serving 
in the house of bondage, he vaguely felt that on such a morning 
‘’twas good to be alive.” 

““ Seek oot, Rover, seek oot, la—ad,’’ he said again in an urgent 
whisper. Then the small lips pursed themselves up for a whistle, 
but paused, arrested at the first bar, and a gleam leapt into the 
blue eyes as they noted the movements of the dog. Rover was 
slowly circling round a clump of tall sedge grass which waved 
among the heather; now he stood rigid, every muscle taut, eyes 
glowing with excitement as they stared into the long grass. <A 
moment he stood thus motionless, then with lightning rapidity 
leapt upon the tussock ; next instant he raised his head, a wriggling, 
squealing rabbit between his powerful jaws. 

‘Seek oot, Rover, seek oot, la—ad!’’ With varying success 
boy and dog pursued the chase ; a couple of hours later the cadger 
gave a surly grunt of approval as Sandy laid half-a-dozen well- 
grown rabbits at his feet. 

‘Gang an’ mek the porridge, noo, an’ be quick aboot it 
the guns ‘ull be oot fine an’ early this braw mornin’,”’ he growled, 
as he packed the spoil into an empty herring-box and stowed it in 
the bottom of the cart under several others more legitimately 
filled. 

Sandy obeyed, and, breakfast disposed of, washed the pot in 
the burn. 

‘ Noo, aff wi’ ye,’’ cried his master, ‘“‘ an’ mind what ye’re aboot. 
Keep oot o’ sicht near the Castle till they’re weel startit, then folly 
ye them up—but no owre near. Gin ye let as much as a glint 0’ 
yer ce or a wag o’ the dog’s tail be seen, ah’ll -’’ And there 
followed a threat so dreadful that Sandy clapped his hands to his 
ears and fled. 


‘ A glorious Twelfth ! ’’ cried one after another of the shooting- 
par-y at Bannock Castle, as they emerged on the gravel sweep 
ber.-ath the grey old walls. 

‘ But warmish walking,’’ muttered those of them to whom 
the passing of the years had added pounds avoirdupois. 

And so they found it. For the fresh breeze of the morning 
lied down, the sun blazed from a cloudless sky, the far stretches 
irple moor swam in a haze of summer heat. 









“Ah’m thinkin’ there's thunder 
in the air, whateffer,”’ said Keeper 
Macdougall, as his stone-grey eye 
strayed to an ominous copper tint 
which began to creep along the western 
horizon. 

The morning wore on, and now it was not only the men who 
were affected by the oppressive heat; the dogs, too, worked 
languidly. 

“* The teffel’s in the peast,’’ growled Macdougall, as a big black 
retriever returned with drooping tail from a fruitless quest after 


a dropped bird. ** You seek, lass Hi, lost!”’’ and he 
despatched the liver and white spaniel which was the very apple 
of his eye. But “ lost’’ the bird remained, despite Bess’s scientific 
quartering of the ground and most strenuous endeavour. ‘‘ Cott 


her master grunted, as her beautiful brown eyes sought his face in 
piteous apology ; “‘ there will be no more scent this warrum day 
than brains in yer fule’s head (Angus, my man!” and he 
glared ferociously at a smiling gillie. 

“*T will not be laffin’ at the dog!”’ 
angrily. 

“Who then 

‘Och, chust at versel’, whateffer.”’ 

It was evident that it was not only the day which was warrum ! 
‘Get on, Macdougall,”’ said the laird, sharply ; ‘‘ at this rate we shall 
have nothing of a bag.”’ 

It seemed as if all things were conspiring to justify his fore- 
boding. The guns were good shots all—one, at least, considered 
to be a brilliant performer. But on this occasion their wonted 
skill had deserted them Misses were frequent; winged birds were 
many. 


the affronted man cried 


Cott knows what cripples there will not be to pick up to- 
morra, whateffer,’’ muttered Macdougall, gloomily, as he watched 
the feathers fly from a cock grouse which, after a moment's quivering 
pause, continued its flight and vanished behind an adjoining knoll 

Ever more sultry grew the day; long, low rolls of thunder 
tumbled among the mountains, though the sun had now disappeared 
behind a mass of copper-coloured clouds and its heat seemed even 
more intense. Nota breath of air was stirring; an extraordinary 
stillness lay over the face of the moorland. ‘ Gad, we’re going to 
catch it!’’ said the laird, looking up apprehensively as the first 
big drops fell. “Good job we're close to the sheiling ; perhaps it'll 
be over by the time we've finished luncheon.” 

They had barely gained the shelter of the rough heather- 
thatched hut when the heavens opened and the floods descended 
In an instant hill and glen were blotted out. ‘‘ Come in, all of 
you,”’ the laird cried, imperatively, and together guns, gillies and 
dogs crowded into the sheiling. 

To an accompaniment of vivid lightning flashes, terrific 
thunder-claps and a continuous hiss of torrential rain, the shooting- 
party slowly worked their way through luncheon. At last the final 
whisky and soda was quaffed, the final pipe smoked. Still the storm 
raged. 

‘* What’s to be done Through the open doorway the laird 
disconsolately surveyed the dripping landscape. ‘‘ We can’t 
wait on here for ever; but it would be hopeless to attempt to do 
anything in such a downpour.” 

** What 7s our bag ?’’ the brilliant performer asked, gloomily. 

““Nine brace o’ birds, an’ wan blue hare, sirr,’’ replied 
Macdougall, with grim emphasis. 

“For four guns!’’ The brilliant performer retired to chew 
the cud of bitter reflections. 

The minutes passed on leaden feet. At last the laird pulled 
out his watch for the tenth time. ‘‘ Three o’clock!’’ he said, with 
an air of finality. ‘‘ Home’s the word.”’ 

Nothing loth, guns, gillies and dogs prepared to depart. But 
the brilliant performer lingered. ‘‘ Feel as if I should like to have a 
little exercise to take the damp out of my joints,’’ he said ‘‘ Do 
you mind if I stroll over the ground and try to pick up a few 
cripples ?”’ 

‘“Wettish job,’ replied his host, ‘ but please yourself. 
Macdougall, you’d better go along with Mr. Fortescue.”’ 

And as the rest of the party took their homeward way along 
the rough track which led to the sheiling, the brilliant performer 
and the keeper struck out across the moorland. 
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Now was to be seen the beneficent change which the rain was 
working. As the torrential downpour slackened and shaded off 
into an atmospheric condition which Macdougall described as 
‘a wee bit saft’’—though a Sassenach might have called it by a 
harsher name—scent improved ; spaniel and retriever alike acquitted 
themselves like the distinguished performers they really were ; 
the cloud upon Macdougall’s brow grew sensibly lighter. Nothing 
could really retrieve the fortunes of this disastrous Twelfth; but 
at least there would not be that terrible wastage which his keeper’s 
soul abhorred ’ 

They surmounted the crest of a ridge. ‘*‘ Cott!’’ cried Mac- 
dougall, stopping dead. ‘‘ What dog will be yon ?’ 

Below them, on a boggy expanse of moor, back and forth, 
diligently quartering the ground, moved a shapely brown retriever, 
which most certainly did not belong to the laird’s kennels. 

The keeper sank to the ground in the lee of a big boulder and 
motioned to his companion to do the same. Together they watched 
the dog pick up a grouse and proudly convey it to ** Cott!” 
again ejaculated Macdougall, as a small, bedraggled figure emerged 
from behind a rock and took the bird from between the animal’s 
jaws; “it’s a bairn—did effer a poddy see the like o’ yon ?”’ 

The small figure waved its arm, the dog again sped off. *‘ Cott!”’ 
cried the man for the third time, and, springing to his feet, raced 
down the hillside 

The boy looked up, stood paralysed for a breathless second as 
he saw doom descending upon him; then, with a shrill scream of 
terror, turned and fled. But the little legs were no match for the 
keeper’s long strides; in a trice the heavy hand descended upon 
the shrinking shoulder. When Fortescue arrived upon the scene, 
the small malefactor, with ashen face and eyes glazed with terror, 
was being shaken till his teeth rattled like castanets. 

“Ye little vagabone! Ye poachin’ scoondrel! It’s the 
inside o’ the jile ye will be seein’ this ferry nicht, ass sure ass ye’re 
a livin’ sowl!”’ 

An inarticulate moan broke from the white lips. 

“* What’s that ?’’ another vigorous shake. 

‘ Gently, Macdougall,’’ Mr. Fortesque interposed ; “ let’s hear 
what the little villain has to say for himself.” 

The boy’s horror-stricken eyes turned dumbly upon the new 
speaker. For a long moment he strove in vain for utterance ; then 

‘* Ma mither !’’ came in a heart-broken wail 


A CARAVAN TOUR 


OM is in the habit of corresponding almost entirely by 

telegram. The most laconic of letter-writers, he be- 

comes chattily expansive and picturesque when he is 

filling in a telegraph form. At all events, his missives 

leave one in no doubt as to their meaning— which is more 
than can be said for those of other and less careful telegraph 
utilisers, 

“ It seems a long time since we heard from you old chap 
madame and I are en route for john o groats house together with 
the snail and jeames and sisy and tanty why not come join us 
we can give you a tent we shall camp on sunday at dalnaspidal 
and could wait for you there on monday wire your reply to 
blair athol post office Tom by the way you might bring some 
shaving soap and a few flies rather small ones for burn fishing.” 

Thus Cap'n Tom ; and his telegram, interpreted, came to 
this: That he 
and Mrs. Tom 
were (as usual) 
spending the 
summer months 
on the road in 
their touring 
caravan, The 
Snail; that said 
Snail was being 
drawn by my 
old friends 
Sisyphus and 
Tantalus, the 
great, grey, slow- 
moving cart- 
horses, and that 
these latter were 
in charge of 
James Cox, the 
coachman, ir- 
reverently and 
ina ppropriately 
nicknamed 
Jeames ; that | 
was hereby in- 
vited to join the 
e xped ition 
to Johno’Groat’s, 


and that the Ward Muir. 
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‘““Ah!“ your mother. But you should have thought of he: 
before. What’s her name ?’ 

“* Widow MacPhail.” 

“* And where does she live ? ”’ 

““ In Dundee.” 

““In Dundee echoed Mr. Fortescue, in surprise. ‘‘ An 
what are you doing here ? Came off for a holiday on your own 
you young rascal ?”’ 

‘* Ah’m wi’ Peter Murray the cadger.”’ 

“* And what are you with him for ?”’ 

‘* Ma mither cudna pay her rent, an’ Peter Murray’s the land- 
lord, an’ he took me an’ Rover instead—tae catch rabbits a: 
pick up grouse till she pays———’’ 

“*Diaoul!’’ Macdougall swore vehemently into his bla 
beard 

‘““And how is it,’’ Mr. Fortescue continued the interrog 
tion, “‘ that you and Rover are so uncommon good at t 
game ?”’ 

The boy looked at him doubtfully for a moment. ‘“ Rove: 
turrible cliver,’’ hes aid at last. ‘‘ He was ma feyther’s dog afo 
he deed’’—the water welled up into the terrified blue eyes 
‘an’ I often gaed oot wi’ ma feyther’’—the big drops raced doy 
the sunburnt checks. 

‘“* Laddie !’’—Macdougall started forward—*‘ wass yer fath« 
name Alexander MacPhail? And wass he wance a keeper 
Balnacraggan ?”’ 

‘** Ay,” sobbed the child. 

‘““ And wass yer mither’s name Elspeth MacIntosh ?”’ 

“ Ay.” 

**Cott!’’ Macdougall turned to Mr. Fortescue, his har 
bitten features working. ‘‘She wass my wife’s cousin, a 
Alexander MacPhail and me wass at the same schule togeth« 
Ochone! To think that his weeda will hev come to sich stra 
whateffer—and his son to this! Laddie,”’ he laid his hand, gent 
now, upon the boy’s shoulder, “‘ come ye wi’ me to my wife. A 
ye will think no more off yer mither’s rent, for it iss me that will 
seein’ to that.’ 

““And what about Peter Murray the cadger?”’ asked } 
Fortescue. 

“ Diaoul! It’s me that will be seein’ to him, too, whateffe: 
said the keeper, grimly. 


'” 


IN THE HIGHLANDS 


caravan outfit included a tent in which I could slee; 

that the caravanners were at the moment approaching Bla 

Athol—Tom’s wire had been handed in at Pitlochry—and tha 
they wanted me to reach them on Monday at Dalnaspidal. | 
was to bring shaving soap and trout flies if I accepted th 
invitation—— 

If I accepted ! Of course I accepted! Naturally I shouldn 
be able to go all the way to John o’ Groat’s ; but if I had to 
return to town and desk before the trip was even half concluded 
what matter? The goal of John o’ Groats was a mere excus* 
for the journey itself. One goes caravanning not with the object 
of “‘ getting there”’ (wherever “ there’? may be), but with 
the object ofi——__ But really I am not positive that caravannins 
has any “ object.” 

Monday morning found me, rather blear-eyed and cinder) 
after my long 
night’s journey 
watching the 
pools and wate! 
falls of the Garry 
as they slid past 
in the _ hollow 
beneath th: 
Highland (so 
called) Express 

We camped 
early that even 
ing in the shelte: 
of a_ stragglin 
pine plantation 
and Jeames too! 
the horses awa’ 
to the luxurious 
lodging of an in 
stable at Da 
whinnie. \ 
had had a sh 
march, part! 
because [ 
supposed to 
tired (I wasn't 
and partly | 
cause Cap'n To 
had conceiv' 
Copyright. the idea | 
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celebrating 
my arrival by 
1 banquet— 
and the ban- 
quet must 
needs be pre- 
pared and 
‘ ( 0ked. 

You are 
in error if you 
suppose that 
Cap'n Tom is 

ne of those 
lomestic 
vutocrats who 
ommands a 
east and then 
olds his 
rands and 
aits for 
Madame to 
yroduce it. 
t is question- 
ible whether 
fom would 
ver go cara- 
anning at all 
ere it not 
wr the chance 
hich it offers 
im to exercise his culinary talent. He is, in the best sense, an 
mateur of cooking ; he handles saucepans as a photographer 
andles his camera or a chemist his test-tubes; he loves the 
ium of the oil-stove (no gipsy fire of sticks for him; that is 
nere romanticism, not cooking !), and as for those little 
nstruction books for tyro experimenters in the Simple Life 
00ks which tell you how to bake a hedgehog in a clay ball, 
iow to get a flame by rubbing wood, how to recognise wild 
egetables, and how nourishing are hazel-nuts—he will have 
one of them. Soup, fish, meat, pastry ; a bottle of wine ; coffee 
to finish: this is Cap’n Tom’s notion of a_ caravanner’s 
evening repast. 

That night the rain pattered on the canvas of my tent, but 
in the morning the sun was bright. Breakfast over, Jeames 
reappeared with Sisy and Tanty, the tent was rolled up and 
stowed in the crutch behind the van, and we were soon off once 
more. At Dalwhinnie we left the main Grantown and Inverness 
road and struck across a moorland tract, steeply uphill. ‘‘ Second 
class’ the track was designated on the map, and indeed 
neither its surface nor its gradients could be praised by the 
motorist ; but The Snail, with its two greys, has undertaken 
many a worse march. 
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We found 
a camping- 
place in an 
abandoned 
euarry, 
whence we 
could view 
Loch Laggan 
through a 
curtain olf 
young birches. 
his was one 
of the most 
happily- 
chosen camps 
which we met 
with during 
our tour, and 
Was, moreover, 
distinguished 
by the com- 
position, on 
out cook’s 
part, of those 
never - to - be- 
forgotten 
dishes. . . But 
I have vowed 
not todilateon 
gastronomy. 

We camped the following night at Spean Bridge, where Sisy 
and Tanty were shod bya blacksmith ; and on the following day 
Tom and Madame and I visited Fort William, leaving the van 
for a few hours’ spring-cleaning by Jeames. Fort William was 
not particularly exciting, but there was shopping to be done, 
the caravan larder and cellar required replenishing, and one 
seized the opportunity to buy a few newspapers. The latter 
were deadly dull, albeit full of flaring headlines about something 
or other, I forget what; one loses one’s taste for journalistic 
thrills when caravanning; and next morning we were glad 
enough to hide them underneath a heavy stone, unread, and 
take the road once more. 

Nearing Fort Augustus, one became aware of a Continental 
touch in the panorama—a wayside crucifix against the sky. 
From ancient time Roman Catholicism has held its own in this 
strip of Scotland, and at Fort Augustus, when we camped, the 
hours and quarters were tolled to us by the sonorous lingering 
bell from the tower of the monastery by Loch Ness. 

We crossed the quaint half timber and half stone bridge 
over the river next morning, and thereafter skirted immense 
Loch Ness for the remainder of the day. Exquisite woods fringe 
the shore—but the loch is too long. The most lovable lochs 
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Ward Muir 
are never more than a mile 
or two in length (is there a 


prettier sheet of water in the 


kingdom than Rydal ?)—and 
Loch Ness goes on and on 
and on: even asa horizon- 
line like the sea: and one 
wearies for the last of it as 
one wearies for port when 
on a voyage. Three miles 
an hour, that is The Snail’s 
pace; and, faced by Loch 


Ness, even Cap'n Tom (who 
is a vehement anti-motorist) 
might sigh for cylinders and 
petrol instead ot those 
stolidly-moving hoofs of the 
tireless, indifferent plodders, 
Sisy and Tanty 
Drumnadrochit, 
we quitted the lochside and 
encamped in a meadow bya 
capital trout stream, has a 
name which sounds as though 
it had sprung from the 
humorous’ brain of Mr. 
Barrie ; but doubtless this is 
only a proof of that author’s 
instinct for the truth. The 
village, at all events, was not 


where 
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abnormally notable for 
kailyards ; but I shall 
remember the Drumna- 


because of 
adventure. 


burn 
small 


drochit 
a queer 


I was taking a cast 
in one of its pools when 
almost striking the rod 


tip—a deer gracefully 
leapt from the bank, close 
by, splashed through the 
water, and scrambled away 
into the thickets beyond. 
Absolute silence—except for 


the ripple of the water—had 
surrounded me a moment 
before ; absolute silence re- 
turned a moment afterwards ; 
the vision of the deer was so 
unexpected, so swiftly past, 
that it had much of the qual- 
ity of a hallucination. But 
there was no hallucination 
about the fact that my pool 
had been disturbed and I 
must go elsewhere if I 
wished to catch any trout. 
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Beauly was uninterest- 
ing, and so was the crossing 
of the neck of the Black Isle 
peninsula, by Muir of Ord, 
to Dingwall. And as it was 
at Dingwall that I received 
the telegram which called 
me home, this chronicle may 
fitly here be drawn to 
an abrupt conclusion. If 
when the impossible happens, 
and Cap'n Tom, instead of 
devoting his genius to the 
concoction of ragouts and 
fricassees, writes a book upon 
his wanderings, the inquisi- 


tive reader will learn the 
end of the story of which, in 
these pages, he has heard 
but a fragment. The Snail 


did reach John o’ Groat’s: 
the first private touring 
caravan to perform _ that 
feat with the exception 
(alas!) of a caravan | 
picture the Cap’n’s fact 
when he was told of it 
propelled by motor! 
power, WARD Murr. 
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O win a prize in each of five 
out of the six stakes com- 
peted for at the two field- 
trial meetings recently held 
in Lanarkshire is a feat of 

which Mr. Warwick may rightly feel 
proud. The performance is also in 
the nature of a rejoinder to those 
who hold, or affect to hold, that 
the field-trial “stop-dog’’ is not 
the best dog to kill game over; for 
Mr. Warwick’s kennel is maintained 
or shooting purposes, not for 
theatricals. 

Starting, at Lanark, by winning 
irst in Brace Stake with Riot (No. 1) 
ind Romp, Mr. Warwick proceeded 
o annex second in Puppy Stake with 
Ranter, and third in All-aged Stake 
vith Trim (No. 2), to whom such 
victories are no novelty, for he has 
von three similar stakes outright, 
ncluding two at the Kennel Club 
rials. He is described by his owner 
is “just about perfect to shoot 
wer.” The aforesaid Puppy Stake 
vas won by Mr. Arkwright’s pointer, 
Lemonade, of an attractive colour, 
hough hard to discern on a ground of 





T. Fall. COMPTON 


the sere and yellow nature. She has 
apparently inherited the speed we 
used to associate with her owner’s 
beautiful blacks. 

From Lord Home’s moors to 
those of the Duke of Hamilton is not 
a very far cry in these days, but it 
was disappointing to hear that so 
many of the puppy nominations for 
the second meeting were to be 
empty, their “form” being now 
known. Lemonade was an absentee 
through other causes, but Ranter 
was there, and went up one on his 
previous week's performance, winning 
the Puppy Stake outright, while in 
the All-aged Stake the pointer Nero 
(No. 3) was a good second to Mr. 
Williams’ little black wonder, Rill of 
Gerwn, the latter being the first setter 
of her colour, I believe, ever seen 
running, or, at any rate, seen winning, 
at a field trial. <A veritable mudltium 
in parvo is Rill; not much, if-.any, 
bigger than a spaniel, she is described 
by one of the judges as the best setter 
he ever saw at a field trial or elsewhere 
—and he has seen a goodmany. Hert 
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dam is an Irish setter, a variety not 
seen up to its best form in public this 
vear; her sire, a wonderful black 
and white, named Rollick, once the 
property, I think, of Mr. Arkwright. 
fo return to Nero, bred by Bishop, 
and a previous winner of four All 
aged Stakes and sundry seconds and 
thirds. Speed, style and manners 
combine to render him a most at 
tractive performer. Altogether, Mr. 
Warwick must have netted some- 
thing over one hundred and _ thirty 
pounds at the two meetings. 

Our additional portraits are 
Compton Smart (No. 4), winner of 
third in Field-Trial Derby ; Comp 
ton Grand (No. 5), who won two 
seconds last year; Denbury Spots 
and Denbury Express (Nos. 6 and 7), 
the latter winner of the Field- Trial 
Derby four years ago. No. 8 repre- 
sents a head study of Compton Trim, 
already mentioned, and Denbury 
Don, the latter a pointer of great 
game-finding ability, just a_ trifle 
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short of field- trial manners; and 
No. 9 augurs well for the future. 
While it is recorded on good 
authority that a pig has been taught 
to point partridges, and though we 
must regard the “point” proper as 
a gradual development and culture of 
hesitation, still, he would be a bold 
man who should assert that either a 
pig, or a dog of mere hesitating habit, 
is likely to equal the performance of 
a pointer or setter of ancient lineage. 
And so it is with the breaker. It is 
true that a man born of utterly un- 
doggy parents, and reared in an at- 
mosphere equally dismal, may, if he 
happen to be saturated with canine 


sympathy not otherwise prove 
himself in time a trainer of the first 
order. But such a case is rare 


nearly as rare as that of the pointing 
pig—and we should rather expect to 
find the necessary qualifications in a 
man who has acquired them by 
heredity and example. There have 
been many bishops in the dog- 
breaking line; but there is only 
one Arch. Bishop, as Mr. Warwick's 
head - man is familiarly but not 
irreverently known: the occupant 
of a distinctly rural “See,” com- 
prising some eighteen thousand 
acres at Invereshie, lying south, o1 
rather east (there being only two 
points of the compass in the High- 
lands) of Kincraig, between the rail- 
way and the Grampian tops. Nor is 
his office a sinecure, especially during 
the fortnight or so of dogging carried 
out with the vigour necessitated by 
the wildness which possesses the 
grouse so early in these latter years. 
There is also at Invereshie a produc- 
tive forest, which is, of course, 
administered by a local prelate. And 
a good man must the latter be, if he 
worthily fills the shoes of Ferguson, 
who reigned at Invereshie in the 
days when the late Mr. Heywood 
Lonsdale was tenant of the moor and 
owner of a wonderfully good kennel. 
Is there something in the air, or 
on the ground, of Invereshie con- 
ducive to the scientific education of 
gun-dogs ? If this be anything more 
than fancy, which is improbable, it 
seems a pity that there are not more 
shootings productive of the same 
results. DouGLAS CAIRNS. 


THE TREATMENT 
OF DISTEMPER. 


7 HENEVER a number of men 
interested in dogs meet to- 
gether, hunting-men, cours- 

ing men, breeders of sbow animals, onc 
or the other almost invariably has to tell 
a melancholy story of kennels depleted 
by distemper. They indulge in a grum- 
ble, agree that “‘ something must be 
done,’’ and then pass on to more cheer- 
ing topics of conversation. This seems 
to be about as far as we usually get, 
however—‘‘ something must be done.”’ 
The Board of Agriculture Commission 
is supposed to be enquiring into the 
subject. How far has it gone? What 
is it doing ? One would like to know. 
Meanwhile, those of us who write fot 
the Press can but keep the matter before 
the public, taking passing note of any- 
thing new that may come under our ken. 
The latest treatment that has been 
brought to my notice is mentioned in 
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the “‘ Veterinary Record ” abstracts from 

reign exchanges, in which there is a 
note on the work of Professor Malzew, 

rector of the clinic for small animals 
t the Veterinary Institute of Charkoff. 
ring the 
rmal horse serum, which had been ob- 


last session at this clinic 


— ¢ 


) 


ned from completely healthy animals, 
s used as a curative of distemper, 
Blood 
wn from the jugular vein was allowed 


wving to be a valuable agent. 


remain for a couple of days, when the 


um thus obtained was drawn off with 
terilised pipette into phials, 


£ 


10c.Cc. 
ch were closed with plugs of wadding 
rum, and were then kept cool and 
k. In most cases the subcutaneous 
‘ given to each canine patient was 
c., only those with an obstinate form 
he diseasse receiving 12C.c. to 15C.c. 
injections were repeated after two or 
t} ce days if the temperature had risen 
in to 104deg. Fahr., if the patholo- T. Fall. 
lsymptoms had become aggravated, 


or if new symptoms had appeared. In four cases recovery followed 


ngle injection in from seven to ten days. In three, two injec- 


is were necessary to effect a cure; and in another, with pro- 
inced broncho-pneumonia, there was recovery after two injections 
Much importance may well be attached to the latter, 
many of us know from bitter experience how rarely we save a 


oc.c. each. 
‘ when he develops 


umonia as a_ sequel. 


haps the following are 
equally noteworthy. In 
two dogs manifesting the 
rvous form of the disease, 
mplified by a paralytic 
ndition and 
asms (presumably 


musc ular 


f. 


chorea), the serum was in- 
jected four times in doses 


of from toc.c. to 15¢.c. As 


these conditions had ex- 


isted for sixteen days in 


one dog, and forty - one 
days in the other, we ma\ 
rightly assume that prog- 
nosis could not have been 
very hopeful. Yet in spite 
of this, after each injection 
the patients moved better, 
until the paralytic symp- T. Fall. DENBURY DON 
toms disappeared entirely 

The muscular spasms also almost disappeared, only being apparent 
when the animals were lying down. 


What the ask. Well, 
deaths, but a post-mortem examination showed that one was due to 


about failures ? you there were two 


intestinal lesions caused by the presence of a cork. The second dog 


was obviously in a most serious condition when the experiment was 


. Fall 
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made, and only one injection could be viven before death supe! 


vened. The author of the paper from which this is a translation 
that the 
serum has a favourable effect upon the disease, and he mentions 
that the cost of the believe Mr 


Gray has used the serum for distemper and typhus, and it would be 


thinks these cases, although few, justify the conclusion 


treatment is not large I Henry 


interesting to have his 


views upon the _ treat- 
always 


that 


ment. I have 


maintained an\ 


alleged cure put forward 


with reasonable credentials 


should have a full and 
impartial trial. This is 
a subject upon which 
we may well  disabuse 


our minds of all preju 


dices and preconceived 


notions, for of all diseas« 


distemper seems the least 


amenable to dogmatising, 


so many forms does it 
widel\ 
differ 
another! 
fairl 


speculate 


assume, and _ so 
do the 
one yeal 


Indeed, 
be tempted to 


symptoms 
from 


one might 


COMPTON TRIM. Copyright whether it is really one 


disease or several 


Some time ago a lady wrote to me that she was nursing a 


bloodhound through his fourth or fifth attack of distemper, and 
a wise friend who was with me at the moment smiled incredulousl\ 
fully believing that one attack conferred immunity against another, 


That this is not so [ can certify from personal experience, and among 


my papers I find an article by Mr. Henry Gray confirming this 
statement In this he temarks: 

There are many intelligent dog- 

breeders, kennelmen, experienced vet 

rinary surgeons, and clinical investi 

gators who have often observed 

second, occasionally third, and some- 

times, though rarely, fourth attacks 

of the disease in the same dog.’’ \t 

the same time, lest I should _ be 


unduly alarmist, I 


that 


thought must 
are not tre 


Mr. 


admit these cases 


quently encountered. Gray has 


further observed an animal get quit 
well after a long period of convales 
cence, remain well for a short time, 
and then have a recurrence of the 
symptoms. One of the worst features 
of distemper is that you never know 
when you are through with it, and 
this is why I am always preaching 
caution for a long period, unless we 
wish to invite a relapse which may 


Copy right prove fatal. A. CROXTON SMITH 
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HOUGH the lands of Winton formed part of the Barony of 
- Seton as far back as the fifteenth century, if not earlier, 


Winton Castle did not become an important home of the 


Seton family until the time of George, third Earl of 

Winton, about 1720. The Setons were ever staunch 
supporters of the throne, and there is no record of a Seton 
who raised his hand against his sovereign. It was, in fact, the 
direct result of their loyalty to the Stewarts that brought about 
the final loss of the earldom [he history of the Setons 
is almost the history of the Scottish peerage and, indeed, 
they were called Magne Nobilitatis Domini by reason of the 
great number of the noble families descended from them. More 
over, they bore on their shield the double tressure to show their 
direct connection with the Royal Family. The first Lord Seton, 
who died in 1478, was son to Sir William Seton, who fell in the 
battle of Verneuil. Maitland describes him in a striking phrase as 
“all given to nobleness.’” The second lord made no mark on 


history, but the third was killed at Flodden. The fourth took 
no small part in the politics of his time, and sided with Cardinal 
Beaton, albeit somewhat timidly, when that great ecclesiastic 
was worsted by Arran. 

Henry VIITI.’s campaign against Scotland in 1554, which 
was captained by Hertford, brings us into touch with 


the original home of the family in Haddington, Seton House 
or Palace. It stood only a few miles from Winton Castle, 
and if it had survived would probably have been the noblest 
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house in Scotland. The fourth lord, who was so devoted 
adherent of Mary, Queen of Scots, seems to have added great 
to the original castle, but his work suffered seriously duri: 
Hertford’s invasion. George, fifth Lord Seton (eight of tl 
nine Setons from the first lord up to the fifth earl bo 
the Christian name of George), declined James VI.’s offi 
of an earldom. This so tickled the fancy of the King th 
he threw off a little Latin epigram, which reads, roughly tran 
lated: ‘‘ Some are Earls, others are Dukes, and eventual! 
there are Kings ; but to be plain Lord Seton is good enough fi 
me.” The fifth lord’s son, Robert, however, was a speci 
favourite of that King, and did not refuse the earldom offers 
to him in 1600, when he took the title of Winton. 

From a drawing of Seton Palace which remains, a1 
shows its state in 1759, it would appear that it was part 
rebuilt about the same time as Winton. The Setons wer 
evidently living there in 1603, because when James VI 
was on his way to London to receive the English crow 
he met the funeral of his friend, the first Earl, and stay 
his progress as a mark of respect. Of the first Earl’s tw 
elder sons by Margaret, daughter of the third Earl « 
Eglinton, Alexander, the eldest, took the surname of Mont 
gomerie, and became in 1611 the sixth Earl of Eglinton. ft 
1607, however, he had resigned the title and estates of Wintor 
in favour of his next brother, George, who therefore becam« 
third Earl of Winton, and it is with him that we have chiefly 
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to do. He had held the title for thirteen years before he began 
his work at Winton Castle. It does not seem, however, that 
Seton Palace was abandoned in favour of Winton, for Mackay, 
in his Journey Through Scotland, published in 1723, makes it 
clear that it had remained furnished until 1716, when the fifth 
Earl was attainted. After that date, however, it was allowed 
to decay, and nothing remains of it now except a fragment of 
wall bearing an old sundial. For want of definite knowledge, 
it seems fair to assume that the third Earl’s additions to Winton 
were to fit it as a dower house, and that Seton Palace remained 
the chief home of the earls.. We know at least that when 
Lord Winton followed a long family tradition by entertaining 
Charles I. in 1633, it was at Seton and not at Winton. 

Winton Castle stands about twelve miles east of Edinburgh 
and a mile from Pencaitland. Its south side, designed in a plain 
ind rather uncompromising fashion, is held up by a terrace from 
vhich the ground slopes sharply down to the river Tyne. On 
the other three sides a great park stretches out from the house, 
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which remains, despite modern additions, a most brilliant 
example of Jacobean work. MacGibbon and Ross, in their 
‘ Castellated and Domestic Architecture of Scotland,’’ quote 
Dr. David Laing, who was satisfied that we must look to William 
Wallace, King’s Master-Mason of Scotland, as designer and 
builder. This assumption was based on an entry relating to the 
payment to Wallace by George, Earl of Winton, of the sum of 
five hundred marks. Wallace was unquestionably the builder 
of Heriot’s Hospital, Edinburgh, and as Heriot’s executor, 
Dr. Balcanquall, was brother to the minister of the parish of 
Winton, Dr. Laing supposed that Wallace got the building 
of Heriot’s Hospital through the minister’s recommendation. 
[his theory seems to fit ascertained dates very well. The 
Earl began building at Winton in 1620, and work on Heriot’s 
Hospital was started in 1628. Nobody, however, seems hitherto 
to have noted the great significance in this connection of a MS. 
book of accounts started by the Earl in January, 1627, extracts 
from which were published in 1871 by the Historical MSS. 
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Copyright THE 
mmission. These entries show that the works at Winton 
re being finished in 1627, which would leave Wallace free to 
ut on the Hospital in 1628. In August of that year Winton 
id to John Kirk £300 towards the cost of “‘ house furnes- 


inge.”’ Evidently the actual building works had only just been 


mpleted, for William Peddenn is paid for “ winning and 
rking ’’ the hearth-stones and pavement for the kitchen. 
reover, David Stone only receives in the same year his first 
stalment, amounting to £200, of the cost of the timber-work, 
d on August 8th James Maistertoune gets {661 I4s. “ in 
npleitt payment of my haille glassewarke.”” The most 
eresting entry of all, however, is one of October 23rd, 1627, 
uch notes the payment to William Wallace of {100 “in the 


1st ende of his taske for taking downe of my old house in the 


nnogaitte.”” This confirms the fact that Winton employed 
illace; but it must be confessed that the entry of pay- 
nt quoted by Dr. Laing may very well have had reference 
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to the settling of accounts in respect of Winton’s town house 
in the Canongate, and not necessarily therefore to Wallace’s 
work at Winton. While, therefore, an element of doubt is thus 
brought in, it seems safe to conclude that Wallace served the 
Earl in Edinburgh and at Winton both as architect and builder, 
the two functions being generally merged at that 
Wallace, by his work at Heriot’s Hospital, and also, as we 
may suppose, at Winton, must have had considerable influence 
on the design of his day. We meet him in 1615 in the com 
paratively humble position of carver at Edinburgh Castle. 
At this work he continued until April of 1617, when he became 
King’s Master-Mason. It is interesting to find that he was 
then living at Musselburgh, and it is not impossible that he had 
a hand in Pinkie House, which was begun in 1613. As, moreover, 
Pinkie House was built by another Seton, Lord Dunfermline, 
also an enthusiastic architectural amateur, we find anothe1 
reason whv Wallace should have got in touch with George 


period. 
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Seton Earl of Winton. In 
1619 Wallace was working 
at the Palace of Linlithgow 
and six years later at Stir 
ling. In 1626-7 he is attend 
ing to various works of repait 
at Holyrood. Among the 
Royal accounts, there seem 
to be no references t 
William Wallace betwee: 
1620 and 1625, which fits nn 
very well with the idea that 
he was busy at Winton, but 
in the latter year he ap 
pears among the mason 
working at Stirling. Fron 
1628 to 1631 Wallace was i: 
bad health, and in October 
of the latter year he die 
suddenly. 

In the outlines of roofs an 
chimneys at Winton Castk 
there is a suggestion of thi 
influence of the Early Renais 
sance as it developed i 
France, but in detail the hous: 
shows evidences of the impact 
of English taste. This i 
markedly the case in th 
wonderful richness both o 
chimneys and of dormers 
but it does not follow tha 
English workmen were em 
ployed. Anentry in Winton 
diary, indeed, suggests th: 
opposite. He refers to 
sum given to “ ane Inglisclh: 
fallow in pairte of payment 
for his dressing and fournes 
sing of leather to my littl 
country cotche, 72 lib.” I: 
is hardly likely that Wintoi 
would have particularised thi 
English nationality of one o 
his workmen if he were em 
ploying others on mor 
important things. 

When we come to th 
plan of the building, it is 
very difficult matter to dis 
entangle the story of i 
growth. We find it recorded 
of the Earl of Winton that in 
1620 “ he founded and built 
the great house from its foun 
dation, with all the larg: 
stone dykes about the pre 
cinct, park, orchard and 
gardens thereof.” It is difhi 
cult to reconcile this state 
ment with the building itseli 
an examination of whic! 
seems to show that Winton’s 
work was an enlargement c! 
an earlier castle. Mr. David 
Rhynd (an architect who gav 
some study to the questior 
about sixty years ago 
thought that the house stood 
unfinished for some time at 
the height of two storeys 
Though this does not squat 
with the statement tha‘ 
Winton built the house fron 
its foundation, there is likel\ 
to be some truth init. Th 
original house, wheneve 
built, was clearly of the 
typical L-shaped castle plan 
and comprised the present 
drawing-room, which woul: 
then have been the hall, th: 
room known as Kin 
Charles’, which might hav 
been the withdrawing-roon 
and the study, which was 
likely enough the private 
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room of the owner. The basement was occupied by kitchen that tireless recorder of Scotch houses, Billings, that the plaster 
quarters and the chief bedrooms were on the second floor. If ornaments at Winton are identical in many cases with those 
this be true, the work of 1620 consisted in adding the tower at at Pinkie House and Moray House, Edinburgh. This indi- 
the north-west corner, which contains a big staircase as far as cates surely enough that the same plasterer was at work on all 
the first floor, and other rooms to the west, since obliterated by three. It is therefore satisfactory to be able to fix his identity 
the extensive additions made on this side, and also on the north, from the Winton diary. There are two entries, each recording 
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omparatively early in the nineteenth century. When they were the sum of one hundred pounds, given to “ Jhone Quhytte in 
lade, opportunity was also taken to modernise a good deal of pairte of payment of his plaister warke.’’ It is clear from the 
ie inside of the house ; but happily the fine fireplace in the pictures now shown that White was a very able person, and 
rawing-room, and the very curious mantel-piece with a well deserved his remuneration. Among other ornaments 


igh pediment in King Charles’ Room, as well as_ several that he modelled for the drawing-room ceiling were the 


ch plaster ceilings, were left untouched. It was noticed by Winton arms and monograms of the third Earl and Anne 
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Hay, his first wife, while the initials C. R. appear in the 
room called King Charles’. Turning for a moment to the out- 
side of the house, a notable decorative feature is afforded by 
the treatment of the slate roof on the octagonal tower in the 


Copyright THE DRAWING-ROOM CEILING. 


south-east angle of the building. The slates are most carefull) 
cut in a very unusuai way; and here again we can attach 
name to the man who supplied them, for Winton notes on 


October 12th, 1627, “‘ gewine to Andrew Preittierman for gooo 
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sklaittes fetched out of Caithness at 
22lib. the thousand, inde, 200 lib.” 
Before we leave the diary of the third 
Earl, we may note that though he was 
chiefly concerned with his _ building 
operations in 1627, he does not fail to 
throw a littie light on his domestic 
relationships. He is not afraid to set 
down that at three divers times he lost 
forty-two pounds at bowls. Evidently 
a man who was interested in buildings 
other than his own, he notes that he 
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Continent. He died unmarried at 
Rome in 1749 and remains to this day 
typical of the restless age in which he 
lived. A wanderer from the first, he 
in vouth served with the French, and 
later figures on the side of Clarcise in 


the Pentland Rising and again at 
f J Bothwell Brig. 
The 


Winton estates, which had 
been forfeited after the ‘15, were 
eventually bought from the York 
Building Company by a member of the 


gave “‘ {3 to one of the keepers of the DRAWING ROOMBECHARLES House of Hamilton, in whose family, 
monuments at Westminster.” Nor was ] c ROOM in the female line, they have remained 
he lacking in charity, for twelve N sempunes ever since, having been left to the 
pounds went “to help a poor sick OS ee present owner by her cousin, Mary, 
Scotsman in London.” [l-health in a aeeeennoae —_" wife of James Lord Ruthven. Mrs. N. 
his own family is also recorded. He Hamilton Ogilvy’s father, Robert A. 
paid one Arnett sixty-six pounds $ Dundas, was a cadet of the family of 
thirteen shillings and fourpence for Arniston, and married Lady Mary 
doctoring his son George; and there e Bruce, eldest daughter of Thomas, 


is the further reference “‘ gewine to 
Johne Kerr for his paines taikne upon 









seventh Earl of Elgin. He assumed, 


successively, the names of Christopher 

my dochter Anna, her legge, 29 lib.”’ WASH | Iscucoff KITCHEN Nisbet Hamilton, on his wife’s succeed- 
It is the easier to form a credible HOUSE ing to the estates of her grand-uncle 
picture of the social organisation of oe vd mh and of her mother, and was best known 
the art of building at this period, CROUND FLOOR as the Right Hon. R. C. Nisbet 


because there remain, among the 
Eglinton and Winton MSS.., the statutes 
and ordinances to be observed by all master masons in 
Scotland at the end of the sixteenth century. In 1599, 
twenty years only before Winton Castle was built, William 
Schaw, master of work to the King and general warden of the 
mason’s craft, set down a complicated set of rules with the 
consent of his fellows. They reveal a very elaborate organisa- 
tion, in some respects like a modern trade union, but bearing 
some resemblance to a federation of employers. The wardens 
of the guild were in some sort like trade union leaders, and had to 
be obeyed ; but the constitution was aristocratic rather than 
democratic, as was natural when apprenticing was the life-blood 
of technical education. The rules reveal a fine spirit of com- 
mercial honesty. No master mason is to take in hand work 
that he cannot carry through on penalty of being fined forty 
pounds (Scots). A man may not take another’s work over his 
head after an agreement has been made with the employer, 
without risking a like penalty. No mason may start on a 
building if the last man working there has not been paid. 
This was a protection against a dishonest employer; but, 
on the other hand, the guild, for the honour of the craft, saw 
to it that the employer was not cheated. 

Another regulation establishes an interesting parallel 
with modern days, when so many strikes arise from the refusal 
of trade unionists to work with non-unionists. The non-union 
mason of 1597 was called a “ cowan,” and any master mason 
who employed one of these pariahs, or even allowed his own men 
to work with a cowan on the same building, was fined twenty 
pounds. It sounds a harsh provision, but was designed to 
prevent incompetent workmen, who had shirked the long period 
of apprenticeship, from lowering the standard of work. In 
1599 there were no Acts dealing with employers’ liability or 
workmen’s compensation, but the regulations of the Masons’ 
Guild anticipated them in a very practical fashion. All masters 
are to be “ verray cairfull to se thair skaffoldis and fute-gangis 
surelie sett and placeit’’; but (the reader may wish to be 
spared the Scots spelling) if through their negligence any hurt 
come to workmen, they shall not in future act as master masons 
in charge of a contract, but “ shall ever be subject all the rest 
of their days to work with or under another master in charge 
of the work.’” 

It may be doubted whether the small terrors of the modern 
county court are so operative to prevent accidents as the potent 
fear of life-long degradation that these old guilds held before the 
eyes of its members. Moreover, through all these rules there 
was a respect for right for the sake of right and religion. Other 
days have brought other manners, and while the /audator temporis 
acti fills a barren office, it is pleasant to remember that the first 
of all the rules to which William Schaw set his hand, with the 
universal assent of his brother workmen, was that they should 
live charitably together. 

Of the story of the fourth Earl of Winton practically 
nothing is known, but the fifth Earl (George) was out in 
the ’15. With Derwentwater, Widdrington, Nithisdale, Carn- 
wath, Kenmure and Nairn, he was captured when the rising 
collapsed at Preston. The others threw themselves on the 
mercy of the English Government ; but Winton refused to plead 
guilty, went through a long trial and was finally condemned. 
Like many another good Jacobite, he made his escape to the 
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Hamilton. The only child of this 
marriage, Mary Georgiana Constance, 
married in 1888 Henry Thomas Ogilvy, elder son of Sir 
John Ogilvy, ninth Baronet of Inverquarity, by his 
second marriage with Lady Jane Howard, daughter of 
Thomas, sixteenth Earl of Suffolk. Mr. N. Hamilton Ogilvy 
died in 1909. LAWRENCE WEAVER. 


SKIRRETS. 


HE Chinese and Japanese know more about skirrets than 
we do, and yet they are so very easily grown, either from 
seed or, as seakale, from root-cuttings, which, of course, 

must have a “ bud”’ or “ eye,” and at the planting the cutting 
must be placed below the soil. When Cowper wrote (for lovers 
of vegetables) that inspiring poem, ‘‘ The Salad,’’ he referred to 
skirret in these words : 
The Skirret, and the Leek’s aspiring kind 
The noxious poppy-quencher of the mind 
But there is little, if anything, in common between the leek and 
the skirret, save, perhaps, a botanical and cousinly family con- 
nection, which may happily be neglected. 
The old herbalist, Gerarde, writes: ‘‘ This excellent root is 
seldom eaten raw, but being whole, slic’d, or in Pulp, is very accept- 
able to all Palates.”’ 
a sweet root, and it has been alleged that sugar has been derived 


As a plain matter of fact, the skirret is rather 


therefrom. The Scots have been in the habit of calling skirrets 
“‘crummock,’’ and they appreciated them vastly, even to the 
extent of boiling them simply and sending them to the table with 
a plain butter sauce. The inimitable Meg Dods has a passing refer- 
ence thereto, and recommends that they should be cooked and 
served with melted butter ; but they have a greater destiny than 
that. They are best boiled. A dozen or so roots must be well 
scraped and washed, so as to scour them thoroughly from all adhering 
earth, and put into a basin of cold water with two tablespoontfuls 
of vinegar. After six or cight minutes put them into a hot pan 
containing half a pint of water, a quarter of a pint of milk, a couple 
of thick slices of lemon, salt, pepper and butter to taste—all brought 
to the boil. Go on boiling until the vegetable is quite tender 
this will take quite an hour. Then take out the skirrets and drain 
well. Serve then as they come out of the pot, with melted butter 
no bill-sticker’s paste, but just plain beurre fondue ‘oily butter ”’ 
in cooks’ parlance—or maybe a sauce Hollandaise, very dettly com- 
pounded. Another way is to cut the roots into lengths, averaging 
about an inch, put them into a pan with pepper and salt and a cupful 
of good foundation sauce ; fill up until full. Then sprinkle grated 
Parmesan cheese and bits of butter, beat it up in the oven and 
serve absolutely “ sizzling.”’ 

History—more or less reliable—tells us that the Roman 
Emperor Tiberius valued the skirret so much that he accepted it as 
a tribute, it being conveyed to him from Gelduba, a castle on the 
German Rhine. The famous and historic Lucanian boar was 
garnished with skirrets, therefore, they are not without authoritative 
origin ; indeed, those who appreciate parsnips and the pataia, ot 
sweet potato, will also relish the skirret and the scorzonera, if only 
FRANK SCHLOESSER. 


for their traditional cure of snake-bites. 
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THE RECLAMATION OF CHARTLEY PARK. 


HEN Colonel (now General) Congreve, V.C., 
purchased part of the Chartley Estate from Lord 
Ferrers in 1905, the some one thousand acres 
of rough land, an area of high-lying land almost 
circular in form known as the Chartley Wild 
Park was the home only of red and fallow deer, and the small 
remains of the old herd of wild white cattle and of countless 
rabbits—and Colonel Congreve’s agent, Mr. Wickham, was 
fairly justified in saying that he had never seen land showing 
the effects of bad management in a more wholesale form than 
this did, for the only herbage on it was bracken and a sort 
of wood grass, which, though growing strongly during the 
summer, died completely away in September, and the cory bents 
were blown away by the wind to such an extent that they 
piled against the deer park fence six feet high and many feet 
wide, leaving nothing but a hard, rough stubble and bare ground 
between, and the deer and cattle had to be fed from that time 
till May, and the rabbits, if not killed off, died of starvation. 
rhis poor grass, growing over many years, had formed a thick 
covering or peat-like blanket some six inches or, in places, 
nine inches thick over the red, rather gravelly clay land, which 
forms the true surface soil of most of the property. 
rhe lands adjoining the wild park on all sides are good, 
sound, though rather hilly pasture, but show a tendency to go 
back to the park grass if not kept in good condition by hard 
grazing combined with manure, and plenty of lime frequently 
applied The only income produced from the park came 
from the sale of a few head of deer, which, now that 
venison is so little eaten, made very poor prices ; a few loads 
of bracken were sold to neighbouring farmers, together with the 
rabbits, and the total was not sufficient to pay the wages necessary 
for attending to the cattle and maintaining the deer park fence ; 
and Mr. Wickham, Colonel Congreve’s agent, in discussing the 
value of the property at the time of purchase, pointed out that in 
its then state it was only a drag and incubus to the property, 
apart from the sentimental value which might be attached 
to its ancient history—it was enclosed as early as 1288, and had 
been the home of the wild white cattle ever since—but that if it 
could be reclaimed, the purchase would prove a remunerative 
one. 
luberculosis rendered the attempt to resuscitate the breed 
unsuccessful ; but perhaps it will be more convenient to quote 
a passage from Mr. Lydekker’s book, “ The Ox and Its 
Kindred,”’ concerning their subsequent history 
From what is known of the history of the Chartley herd in modern times, 
extinction appears to have been due to continued in-breeding, owing to 
over-anxiety on the part of its owners to preserve the breed in its pristine purity. 
Possibly also the extinetion was accelerated by the vigorous elimination of all 
black calves, which not improbably represented the strongest and hardiest 
type of the breed Although it is stated that during a great part of the nineteenth 
centurv the number of these cattle did not exceed thirty, it is known that in 
the spring of 1851 there were eight-and-forty head By the summer of 1874 
these had, however, diminished to twenty-five, of which fifteen were cows 
md heifers Three years later the herd comprised only twenty head, of 
which no fewer than ten or eleven were bulls, the large number of that sex 
being of itself a clear sign of decadence and degeneration Between 
1877 and 1903 there is a dearth of information, but in March of the 
latter vear, when Chartley was purchased from Lord Ferrers by Colonel 
W N. Congreve, only eight head of cattle remained These were 
purchased on behalf of the Duke of Bedford, and removed to the park 
at Woburn, in the hope that it might be possible to resuscitate the breed 
It was, however, soon found that nearly all the members of the remnant of the 
herd were more or less severely affected with tuberculous disease, and the cows 
rapidly died off, till in 1908 only one black bull and a white bull and cow remained. 
Of these the two latter were returned for a time to Chartley, but were once 
more brought back to Woburn, with the understanding that after death they 
should become the property of Colonel Congreve [he white bull—the last 
pure-bred white one—was killed in 1910, and is now exhibited in the Natural 
History branch of the British Museum. At that date there remained at Woburn 
a pure-bred black bull and a white cow here was a white bull produced by 


crossing the last pure-bred white bull with a longhorn cow. 


3ut the bulk of the cattle were removed to Woburn, and 
the one old bull and old cow, and the attempt to raise from them 
a fresh herd of cattle under the directions of Professor Cosser 
Ewart proved an expensive failure, chiefly because the old bull 
seemed unable to get anything but bull calves. Still, the 
experiment, which it would take too long to describe here, had 
an unexpected result, which is of the greatest concern to all 
who are interested in land, and should prove most profitable 
to those who are making the experiment which it is our present 
intention to describe. 

Mr. Wilfrid Carter, tenant farmer on the Mollington Estate, 
near Chester, a young man with some capital,was much interested 
in what he was told about the wild cattle, and asked Mr. Wickham 
to take him over and show him the animals and their home, 
and when in the park was struck with the difference between 


this land and the farms adjoining, and with what Mr. Wickham 
said about wishing he had had capital to take it in hand and 
improve it. He said nothing at the time, but a few days after- 
wards he turned up at Mr. Wickham’s office and asked if 
it was not possible to arrange terms under which he could try 
to bring a portion, at any rate, into a state of profitable 
husbandry; and, after considerable negotiations, a lease was 
arranged by which he has become tenant of some five hundred 
acres on terms which, beginning at a very low figure, will, 
in the course of years, rise to a respectable one, at the same time 
allowing the tenant sufficient time to recoup the very considerable 
outlay which he would have to face, and providing for the 
landlord erecting buildings and cottages at various periods of 
the lease so as to coincide with the time when wild and barren 
land shall begin to support a stock and farmer and labourers 
to care for them. 

Some five years have elapsed since the commencement 
of this bargain, and it can confidently be said that there is 
prospect of a great success. At the first the Staffordshire 
farmers were very sceptical as to the possibility of doing any- 
thing but lose money in Chartley Park; but in spite of dis- 
couragement, Mr. Carter most pluckily stuck to his intention, 
and it is now an open secret that, should the rest of the park 
be offered to be let, there would be something like a scramble 
to take it. 

The whole process of breaking up has been most interesting. 
In the first place, it was found a heart-breaking job to plough 
the tough peat-like turf left from the old grass; no plough 
would cut through it. We have seen four strong horses, with 
two men to hold the plough and two men to sit on it and hold 
it down, unable to do more than half an acre a day. All the 
leading plough-makers have had a try, and all ploughs of 
ordinary make have practically failed; but a double-disc 
plough made on a Colonial pattern, and drawn by 
a light eight-horse traction-engine of the sort found so 
useful in the South African War, seem to have selved 
the difficulty, and turn over and break up the turf into clods, 
which, as the grass roots die, slowly disintegrate and torm 
a rich soil full of humus, and capable apparently of growing 
large crops of any kind. 

At first two difficulties were experienced. The turf when 
turned over absorbed water to such an extent as to become a 
perfect pudding, and horses absolutely stuck in it; and then 
1s it dried went down into a flat cake and proved so acid that 
nothing grew properly. But lime applied to the turned-over 
sod has worked wonders, and now in less than two seasons the 
land has become perfectly workable. The first sixty or seventy 
acres tackled must have cost ten pounds an acre at the very 
least ; but now we estimate that about half this figure is result- 
ing in good workable soil. 

The first two years so far have been devoted to potatoes, 
with most satisfactory results, and we have never seen better 
tubers than Mr. Carter was showing last autumn ; oats following 
have also proved successful, strong in the straw and heavy in 
the corn. So far clover has only been tried in small patches. 
Rye-grass grows strongly and well, but we fancy another dressing 
of lime will be needed before the acidity left by the old neglected 
grass and rabbit droppings will be sufficiently removed to allow 
of clover becoming a successful crop ; but this will come in due 
course. 

The great lesson learnt so far—and it is one which it 
is well worth remembering by all who have the management of 
lands which have been long under either rabbits or deer—is that 
continual dressing with lime will work wonders. The writer first 
learnt this from that most excellent little book, “‘ The Wild 
Rabbit,”’ by Mr. Simpson—and he has proved it over and over 
again since—and it was not until Mr. Carter accepted this as 
his first axiom that his experiment began to look as if it might 
succeed. 

The time has now come when the experiment is taking a 
definite shape. The landlord has erected one pair of cottages. 
These are probably as good cottages as can be built for the price 
three hundred and eighty pounds the pair—which includes pig- 
sties and outbuildings. The cottages are built of fourteen-inch 
brickwork all through, with a heavy overhang to the roof, 
and with good-sized and lofty rooms inside, and though abso- 
lutely square, they are far from unsightly ; a substantial stable for 
eight horses, with lofts and chopping-place, a bothy for Irishmen 
with a bedroom over, and a roomy shed and yard for young 
stock, with water laid on. The cost of this rank of building 
is wonderfully low considering the difficulty of transporting 
material, and the appearance, though plain, is substantial 
and suitable for its purpose. Here again all outside walls are 
fourteen inches thick. 
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It is proposed to erect a farmhouse and accommoda- 
tion for dairy cattle. The whole, it is contemplated under 
the lease, will cost about three thousand pounds, on which 
the tenant will pay four per cent. interest; and we look 
forward with confidence in a few vears to seeing what was 


IN 


PLANTING 


THE 


LURING the past few weeks nearly every post has brought 


BULBS FOR EARLY 


us catalogues of Bulbs for Autumn Planting,” lists 
that remind us only too vividly that summer ts fast 
fleeting and that the dreary days of winter will soon 
be upon us. Unfortunately for our gardens, and 
neidentally for the bulb merchants, these catalogues are, in the 
njoyment of our summer flowers, too often put aside till a late: 
late, or it may be they are entirely forgotten until a clearing-out 
if sundry useless material in the spring brings them to light, when 


PAVED 


it is, alas! too late to plant the many bulbous flowers without which 
our spring gardens would lose a great deal of their charm. The 





distribution of bulb catalogues during August is not, as many would 
suppose, due to any ulterior motives on the part of the bulb 
merchant ; he is not trying to steal a march on his competitors, 
but he knows only too well that if we would get the very best from 
the goods he offers, they ought to be planted as early as possible 
atter this date. 
will be entire failures if not planted until considerably later; but 


It does not, of course, necessarily follow that they 


there is everything to be gained by consigning these dried-looking 
roots to Mother Earth as early as possible in the autumn. 

Where such bulbs as Daffodils, Hyacinths and Tulips are used 
for bedding, it is, of course, impossible to plant them yet; the 
beds are still resplendent in their summer array, and will be for 
some weeks tocome. But there is a large host of smaller and lesser- 
known bulbs that may very well be planted now, without disturbing 
other kinds of flowers, and it is to these that I would call particular 


attention. The majority are specially suited for planting towards 


the front of 


a shrubbery, in beds of deciduous shrubs, in rock 
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an absolutely barren piece of ground producing a_ larg 
amount of food for the nation, employing a_ considerabk 
number of workmen, and resulting in an adequate return 
to the far-seeing landlord and plucky tenant who hav 
undertaken the venture. 


GARDEN. 


garden nooks, or, indeed, in almost any position where tlowers of 


lowly stature will be appreciated during the carly days of the yea 
Undoubtedly one of the most plea 
\conits 


Before January is far advanced the Buttercup-like flowers, cach with 


sing, and the earliest of all 


to tlower, is the so-called Winte1 Eranthis hvemalis 


its frilled green ruff, are studding the greensward of our lawns 


or carpeting the shrub-beds, reminding us that winter at last 


is fleeting and that Nature is slowly but surely awakening But 
this little flower must be planted carly, and planted in colonies 


It thrives well almost anywhere, and is particularly pleasing in 


) 


. 


wv 
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Close upon it come the 


grass, 


Snowdrops, the glistening white 
flowers of which are loved by everyone. Like the Winter Aconite 
almost anywhere, but for 


they thrive naturalising in grass the 


common one, Galanthus nivalis, should be chosen. For rock garden 
nooks or shrub-beds the larger-flowered G. Elwesii may be planted 


freely There are a number of other and _ choicer’ kinds 
but for all ordinary purposes these two Snowdrops will suffice 
\lmost at the same time the beautiful little carly Squills commence 
to open their dainty blue flowers. First comes the Two-leaved 
Squill (Scilla bifolia), to be followed by its near relatives the Chiono 
doxas, the best known of which is the charming little Glory ot 
the Snow (C. Lucili), and subsequently by the rich blue Scilla 
sibirica We cannot well have too many of these carly-flowerin: 
Squills and Chionodoxas in our gardens, and as the bulbs are cheap 
they may well be planted with a lavish hand In addition to thos« 
already named, mention must be made of Chionodoxa sardensis 
the gem of the whole family and one that flowers very early In 
common with the other species it seeds freely, and will multiply 


rapidly if left well alone 
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Then what shall we say of the dwarf Windflowers such as 
Anemone apennina and A. blanda? Both have delightful blue 
flowers, and I never could make up my mind which I liked best. 
So often the failure to grow these successfully is attributed to 


various mundane causes, when it is the date of planting that is 


it fault Che curious lhttle tubers become badlv shrivelled if left 
mit of the round long, and their stanina is thereby consider- 
ably diminished Plant them freely and early in well-drained 


but not over-dry soil, and subsequently leave them well alone 
They will thrive in grass or under the shade of deciduous trees, 

ule colonies of them in the rock garden produce an effect in April 
ot which few other plants are capablk Then there is our wild 
\nemone \. nemorosa), with its dainty white flowers, and also 
Kobinson’s variety of the same, with pale blue blossoms Poth 
ought to find a place in our gardens, especially in woodland glens 


vhere they are perfectly in keeping with the surroundings 


The Crocus family gives us a wealth of flowers from lat 
autumn right on until spring is well under way, and it is necessary 
to get the corms of all kinds planted as early as possible Che 
early-flowering species were referred to fully a few weeks ago 
hence it is only necessary to give a reminder now \ dainty litth 


plant that I have grown for some years, but which I seldom find 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

™ OCIOLOGICAL and economical works come out very 
fittingly in summer, the time of congresses and all 
kinds of deliberative gatherings. We have been 
reading a more than usually interesting example 
called Social Conditions in Oxford (Sidgwick and 
Jackson), by Miss Violet Butler Ihe name might suggest to 
some that it is a book of light reading about Society and its 
doings in a’ Varsity town, but this is not the case. It is a serious 
study of the condition of the people and the care of the poor in 
old davs and to-day. The author thinks that the state ot 
affairs is pretty much the same as would be found in other 
provincial towns with a population of from fifty to eighty 
thousand, for “ Oxford shares the past history and the present 
conditions of other moderate-sized county towns.” rhe presence 
of a University implies a difference, but this is not so consider- 
able as might be thought During term a considerable amount 
of labour, productive and unproductive, is devoted to supply 
ing the wants of the academical population, and during vacation 
. certain proportion of the workers are thrown out of employ- 
ment by the absence of their customers. But this has been 
going on for eight hundred years, and in that period it may 
well be conceived that there has been an adjustment of the 
supply to the demand. Miss Butler begins with a most in- 
structive glance at the social conditions in old Oxford. The 
leading note in this is the sense of continuity it brings. Change 
has been very gradual, and the beginnings of modern Oxford 
are easily discernible in the following thumb-nail sketch of it 

in the twelfth century, when it was 


i little grey and brown town, perhaps of 2 » inhabitants, through which 
mu wuld walk in five minutes from north to south, and in ten minutes from 
ist to west, if you were not too much delayed by the mud and the pigs and 


Idren, and if you chose a time when the way was not obstructed by the 


iarketers at the booths along the four chief roads The city was gradually 
iking off the contro! of outside manorial lords and of county officers like the 
heriff, and, as the shire town, was becoming much more important, even if not 
ery much larger, than the villages near rhence peasants arrived with their 
intry produce, drovers with their flocks, and merchants who made their way 
boat and on horseback with wool for the weavers and spices and salt for the 
men to use in their cooking and their preserving tor the winter 


In a tax-payers’ list of 1380, more than eighty sorts of occupation 
are given, so that life must have been varied even then. Thx 
endeavour of all medieval communities was to keep trade as 
far as possible within the walls and exclude the “ foreigner.” 
Tolls of a penny a pig and so on were taken from countrymen 
as they sold what they had brought to market, and “ fore 
stallers ’’ would sometimes slip out to meet them on the road 
and try to cajole them into selling their goods at a low price 
Iwo centuries later it was 


i larger town much given to ceremonial and pageant w.t Tran 
present churches and colleges in existence, the town walls and gates still traceabk 
it with irregular suburbs beginning to grow up about them The city records 
reveal to us a large, rather unwieldy town council, very anxious to use its powers 
» the advantage of the community though the material on which to exeré 
them was neither very large nor very malleabk 


\ list of the subjects discussed before the council in their official 
robes—scarlet, crimson and many-coloured—reads like the 
chronicle of small beer which a paper of to-day supplies : 

Like other Tudor corporations, it was very deferential to royalties and 


great men, whom it placated with feasts and with gifts of most expensive gloves 
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in other gardens, is the Lebanon Squill (Puschkinia libanotica), 
sometimes catalogued as P. scilloides compacta. The flowers ar 
white, striped soft blue, and, though small, remind one of a piece 
of old, rare china. Then there are the Muscaris, or Grape, Starch 
or Feather Hyacinths, the gem of which is Heavenly Blue, though 
there are several others, notably azureum and conicum, that are 
well worth growing \ careful perusal of a bulb catalogue will 
reveal other comparatively little-known bulbous plants that ought 
to find a home in our gardens; but they must be planted earl 
and, in the majority of cases, lavishly Isolated Snowdrops and 
Crocuses, for instance, lose their charm F. W. H 


Pavep WALKS FoR Steer Banks 


IN many gardens, particularly in the Western Counties of England, there ar 
steep, rocky banks which may be successfully utilised for the stronger-growing 
Alpine plants, and such banks, when judiciously planted, add considerably to 


the beauty and interest of the garden. But where the banks are very large, 

s necessary to have pathways among the rocks so that the plants may be tende 
ind inspected with some degree of comfort For such pathways nothin 
is better than old flagstones, such as may be seen in the illustration on p. 269, 
If not too formal, these are well in keeping with their surroundings, and 
make a pathway that will withstand the heaviest rains, providing the soil 
well firmed and properly buttressed with large pieces of rough stone before thy 
flagstones are placed in position. H 


ATURE. 


t stood very much on its dignity with the university, and keenly resented the 
latter's share in the control of prices and of the quality of goods sold, and th: 
disorderliness of the younger members of the colleges, which neither proctors 
nor constables could restrain In many ways the interests of the councillors 
were very “ modern.”” We can trace the fortunes of the mayor, as he worked 
through his long apprenticeship with 2d. a year pocket-money guaranteed t 
him in his indentures, till he was enrolled as a “ hanaster”’ or freeman of the 


city, with a right to take apprentices of his own, and, after filling successi 


minor offices as a councillor, attained at last to the dignity of the chief magis 
trate’s scarlet gown. So clad, he presided at the green cloth of the meil 
table over discussions on keeping the streets properly cleaned and lighted 
m safeguarding the city from fires by regulations which forbade the use 


thatch and wood in external building construction, ordered all the parishes 
provide a supply of leather buckets, and assessed fines on owners of burning 
chimneys ; and on the purchase of “ coals" and wood cheaz, to be retailed t 
the poor at cost price He would head subscriptions to worthy objects such a 
the sending of a poor boy to the baths “ if God please it may do him go 
ind would author:se payments to the town band, with the provision that 
other street musicians should be imprisoned on each attempt to perforn 


order which certain modern sufferers cannot but observe with envy 


\ century later Oxford was a town full of gardens and orchards. 
It had a town council of one hundred and forty members 
greatly concerned to discuss the relief of the poor among othet 
subjects. A hundred years later the council 

kept three fire-engines, with ladders, buckets, and fire-hooks, for the protect 

of the city, and insisted on seeing the plans of new houses before they were beg 


apparently for esthetic as well as practical purposes 


Miss Butler, in the most interesting manner, describes late: 
attempts to deal with the eternal problems of poverty anil 
unemployment. “ Foreigners’? were jealously watched and 
as far as possible, excluded or specially taxed: 

Ihe ordinary local demand for goods and labour was neither very lar 
nor very elastic, and the constant desire of the city authorities was to promot: 


prosperity by securing regular work and earnings to every one 


In those days to be a freeman was no merely honorary 
compliment, but a great privilege to be gained only by a 
long apprenticeship, purchase or inheritance. Miss Butler’s 
is certainly the right method to pursue. Too many urgent 
reformers of the present day act and speak as though 
the problems connected with the poor had come into 
existence during the present century. They argue as 
though unemployment and all that unemployment means 
had not been more pressing in days gone past than it is 
now. Miss Butler’s preparatory work paves the way for a 
careful consideration of some of the proposals now under 
discussion. In her concluding chapter she makes a valuable 
comparison of the present with the past. The distinction ot 
our time is that so many public bodies and so many peopl 
are engaged in the study of the problem of poverty. Special 
committees of the city council, charitable societies and a lars 
number of individuals acting independently are all seeking thie 
same aim, and it involves a large amount of money and still 
more of time and effort. She goes on to consider whether this 
expenditure of time and labour could not be economised and 
made more productive than it is. In the course of her analvsis 
she suggests rather than states outright that we are becoming 
a little too business-like in our efforts to help our neighbour 
Chere is danger in over-organisation, and yet it is not altogether 
a paradox to say that it is unorganised. If the different forces 
at work could be brought into line and correlated, it would b 
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much more effective. We will conclude with a quotation which 
seems to us very sensible : 


Also, many more people, especially voung people, would probably be ready 
give their services or their money for their poor neighbours, and would gain 
atlv by doing so, if they could feel quite sure that they were doing constructive 
rk, however small, instead of merely temporarily refloating some of the wrecks 
our present muddled state of society The self-respecting social worket 
much more likely to bring enthusiasm to the small jobs that he or she will 
ve to do, if you can convince him or her that teaching unadventurous littl 
ys to stick to their swimming-lessons, or ragged little girls to play games 
selfishly and fairly, is at least working in with social forces which will diminish 

* slackness ”” and raggedness of other boys and girls, and make use of a 


yeration trained in pluck and self-control 


in South Central Africa, by J. M. Moubray, F.R.G.S. (Constable and Co 
~. MOUBRAY'’S book is the result of six vears spent in South Central Africa 
a mining engineer. He has much to say that is of interest, while the volume 
ns from the fact that it contains the impressions of one who was not merely 
assing traveller. Gold-mining is at present the main industry of Rhodesia, 
the author considers that it has a great future as a cattle-breeding and 
sacco-planting district. He narrates some entertaining native legends, and 
ves an interesting description of the Awatwa tribe who inhabit the great 
kanga swamp. Mr. Moubray touches incidentally on the big-game which 
encountered in his wanderings, and endorses the sad tale which every 
iveller has to tell of their gradual disappearance before an advancing civilisa- 
n. There is a good chapter on elephants. It is worthy of note that the natives 
mselves calculate an elephant-hunter’s life at five vears. The author relates 
story of a great elephant who was killed by one of these hunters 
great was the respect in which he was held by the elephants that they covered 
dead body with branches as a token of esteem. Little boys who had never 
n a dead elephant in the country to the north of Sevenji were led up to it 
their fathers, when each placed one foot in the vegetable matter which had 
me out of its stomach and were then supposed to be immune from any evil 
fluence which the spirit of the dead elephant might try to exercise upon them 
e book is illustrated with photographs taken by the author. There is a good 
up from surveys made by Mr. Moubray, which is published by permission 
the Royal Geographical Society. It is a good work on a part of Africa which 
not well known by the general public. 


Animal Life in Africa, by Major J]. Stevenson Hamilton, F.R.G.S., 
C.M.Z.S., Warden Transvaal Government Game Reserves. (Heinemann 
OLUMES on African sport are so numerous, and for the most part so stereo- 
ped, that when one comes across a book such as Animal Life in Africa, it is 
it only a pleasure to review it, but impossible to praise it too highly. Not 
nly has the author admirably classified his material under concise headings, 
it his style is excellent ; there is not a line of padding nor a dull page in the 
wok, and anything which he has to sav he says clearly and directly He 
odestly professes to do no more “ than point a way for some future and mort 
mmplete work on the habits of African animals’ ; but should such a volume be 
iblished, it will owe much to Major Stevenson Hamilton’s work. He considers 
ve per cent. “ the actual net increase of wild game under ordinarily favourabl 
natural conditions and this represents the interest which man may 
lraw without encroaching on capital. Anything in excess of this 
veans a permanent reduction of stock unless the carnivora are proportionately 
ept down at the same time.’’ He speaks strongly of the senseless destruction 
f that fine antelope, the eland (Taurotragus onyx), and urges the importance 
ind advisability of its domestication, for which it is exceptionally well fitted 
There is a vivid and most interesting account in Chapter XV. of the habits of 
inting-dogs (Lycaon pictus) and their methods in pursuit of game Thi 
upter following contains an equally good and entertaining description ot 
e ratel (Mellivora ratel) rhe author says rhis animal, akin to, and about 


size of, a true badger, is remarkable in several wavs, and excites my ow! 


Imiration and respect to a higher degree than any other beast which roams the 
\frican jungle.” After reading this chapter, most of his readers will endors« 
it opinion. Mr. H. C. Wolhuter, one of the rangers in the game reserve, 
id a terrible experience with lions which is here described. A propos of the 
normous strength of the cat tribe, the author relates having seen a full-grown 
npala ram which weighed as much as the beast itself stuck in the fork of a tree 
a leopard, fully twenty feet from the ground, and a hunter in the Eastern 
ransvaal relates an even more astonishing feat, namely, the placing of a girafle 
if, weighing two hundred pounds or so, across a branch twelve feet high Phe 
jume is dedicated to H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, and contains a foreword 
ex-President Roosevelt There are six maps and many illustrations from 
otographs, which reach a higher level than those usually found in books on 
\frica. In conclusion, no one who is interested in great game should fail to 
id the first three chapters of Major Stevenson Hamilton’s book. Those wh 


so will read it to the end 


The Book of the Tarpon, by A. W. Dimock, with ninety-three phot 
graphs by J. A. Dimock Frank Palme 

1U RING recent vears several works dealing with tarpon-fishing have appeared 
print. When first anglers read that excellent book “ Tarpon Fishing in 
lexico and Florida,” by Mr. E. G. S. Churchill, they wondered how it was 
issible for any photographer to get such snap-shots of fish leaping as wert 
en reproduced. We have now from the pen of Mr. A. W. Dimock, an American 
ngler, a book which graphically describes how and where to catch tarpon, 
id also how to hold them so that the camera-man may get his pictures. In 
s case the man behind the camera was Mr. Julian A. Dimock, and in the nincty 
ld photographs reproduced he has given us the best series of tarpon-fishing 
ctures yet seen. Some of the illustrations are wonderful, and every incident 
a day’s tarpon-fishing, from the moment of hooking a fish until it is finally 
rought to the gaff, is clearly shown hy the camera Another well-known 


\merican author, Mr. C. F. Holder, has described fishing for the “ silver king ”’ 
s being “‘ without doubt the most sensational and exciting of sports, and one 


the most dangerous when persistently followed.” These remarks may well 
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be applied to tarpon-fishing if carried out in the method emploved by Mr 
Dimock and his companion, for they fished entirely from a small Peterboro’ 
canoe, and often using only a light trout rod Most anglers find that 
playing tarpon from a good-sized boat with a strong rod is sufficiently sensa 


tional: but Mr. Dimock seems to relish the viditional excitement of often having 


his small craft capsized by the mad rushes of a big fish The author write 

modestly of his own exploits and of the risks which he takes in landing thes« 
game fighting fish under most difficult: conditions lo give an idea of what 
sport he has had we may quote the following extract from his book During 
two months’ fishing on the coast of Florida in fiftv-two davs he captured 


| tarpon, and “ the tarpon varied from 14lbs. to a hundred times that weight, 


ind in length from 18in. to 6dft All were taken from a light Peterboro’ canoe 
ind sixty-three of them on an eight-ounce flv-rod.” rhis, indeed, must have 
been something like sport, and we thoroughly recommend anvone who is con 
emplating a tarpon-fishing expedition to get a copy of th most interestin 
Devorks 


Italian Travel Sketches, by James Sully, LL.D. (Constabk 
INTERESTING as are these sketches, they are more likely to appeal to thos 
who have seen the places described than to the reader who enjoys a book of travel 
which transports him by the vivid descriptiveness of its language to land 
unvisited by him rhe first half of the book, devoted to a casual glancing back 
to travel in Italy as practised in earlier times and also in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, touches the subject too superficially and disconnected 
to hold the interest ; it is in the sketches which tollow, “ Baveno in Autumn 


\ Sacred River-Head,” and Ferracina,” that the author is at his best 


The House Fly, by L. O. Howard New York: 1 \. Stokes Company.) 
PFHE extended title of this book reads, The House Fly, Disease Carrier, Ai 


iccount of Its Dangerous Activities and of the Means of Destrovine It It is an 
excellently-written and beautifully-illustrated treatise which mav be read with 
profit both by the scientific men and laymen Many of the illustrations are 
original and of exceptional merit The author, who is chief Entomologist in 


Washington D.C., is thoroughly familiar with the subject of which he treats, 
ind the object of the book is to put into the hands of his readers a clear state 


ment regarding house-flies and their relation to the spread of disease, a subject 
on which much of little value has been written of recent years Phe author 
discusses the zoological position, life-history and habits of Musca domestu 

and describes its natural enemies, the part it may play in infection, and remedi« 
ind preventive measures directed against the insect \ description of other 
species of flies which infest our dwellings is also given, and a good bibliography 
of the subject, together with several appendice conclude the volume IV) 


book deserves high praise, and can be thoroughly recommended 
Her Serene Highness, by Philip Laurence Oliphant Methuen 

WHEN Claud Alexander abandoned Western civilisation, adopted the East 
ind became so far an Oriental as to take a native wife while his first wife still 
lived, he did not anticipate the possibility of his suffering a reaction and desiring 
to return upon his steps. Possibly he might have remained content with the 
ministrations and companionship of Seeta had not his wife, Catherine Hamilton, 
ulter sever years’ desertion, followed him out to the East and, with the help of 
Philip Seton, a chance acquaintance, succeeded in tracing him to his hiding- 
place in one of the ruined cities of Central India Here, in the native dre t 
the country, Alexander wields despotic rule with a certain rough justice and 
here Catherine proposes to make the incredible sacrifice of adopting the custom 
f the country laid down for her sex, and also accepting her husband’s native 
wife as a model for her own conduct Such a course of action on the part of a 
Western woman is inconceivable In putting it forward Mr. Oliphant alienates 
our sympathies and lays the book open to the charge of insincerity, Still, the 
novel is interesting and well written md though Catherine Hamilton is a mere 


puppet, her story raises and argues some nice point 


The Anglo-Indians, by Alice Perrin Methuen 
IN the course of a quietly attractive novel Mrs. Perrin d’scovers for us the unwel 
ome and inevitable change of circumstances and necessary curbing of il 


instinet which succeeds the retirement and return to England of 
in Anglo-Indian 


position of Commissioner, kept open house to one and all, neither makin 





Generous to a fault, the Fleetwoods, while John held the 


Vision for the future nor even seriously considering what it must hold With 
understanding and sympathy Mrs. Perrin follows the family to England, and w 

any clever touches compares their past and present state, the while the parent 
md children dree their own weirds wit in absence of concession to sentiment 
which makes this novel a convinein yicture of the evervday live ft men 


ind women 


THE CHAMPION - 
CROQUET CUPS. 


N weather of a most chilly description, and on lawns which, 
owing to their soft condition, could scarcely aftord a 
conclusive test of skill, both the Ladies’ Champion Cup 
and the Champion Cup—each of which is confined to 
the ten best plavers of the vear were decided last week 

at Roehampton. Giving precedence to the latter as being 
not only the more important, but also the senior event of the 
two, it is particularly gratifying to note the win of Mr. P. D 
Mathews ; and though this attractive Irish plaver only succeeded 
in equalling the best record of this competition with fourteen 
wins out of eighteen matches, it is doubtful whether more 
consistently good and accurate croquet, both as regards breaks 
and in the matter of hitting the tice (skill in the latter 
almost invariably meaning the difference between victory and 








tw 


t 
~! 


defeat when lawns offer no difficulties of their own, as on the 
present occasion), has ever been seen than what was dis- 
plaved by Mr. Mathews. It is strange that this sound plavet 

who excels in delicacy of touch—should have scored his first 
classic success under conditions that were so opposed to thus 
fascinating asset to the gam« He was closely pressed till the 
final stages by a fellow-countryman in Mr. H. Corbally, whose 
play throughout the event was almost worthy of his more 
famous brother, Mr. Cyril Corbally, at his best. With the 


holder of this year’s Croquet Championship, Mr. ‘ a 
O'Callaghan, also filling a prominent position, the star of 
the Emerald Isle shone very brightly. Of the remaining 


competitors who did something more than justify their 
selection, mention may be made of Mrs. R. C. J. Beaton, who 
owing to lack of opportunities in the early stages, was unable 
to show her real form till her chance of taking premier honours 
iad been practically extinguished; Mr. K. H. Izard, whose 
ibsence from the game for three years has not lessened 
his brilliance in the least; and Mr. R. Bloxsome, who, 
although the veteran of the players as regards age, showed some 
of the most enterprising croquet in the contest. As strangers 
to the competition, the Irishman, Mr. A. St. Leger Taylor 
ind Mr. H. W. J. Snell also acquitted themselves with credit 
Che final record of the ten players was as follows: M1 
P. D. Mathews, fourteen wins; Mr. H. Corbally, twelve ; Mr 
C. L. O'Callaghan, Mrs. R. C. J. Beaton and Mr. K. H. Izard 
ten each: Mr. R. Bloxsome, nine: Messrs. R. C. J. Beaton 
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A. St. Leger Taylor and H. W. J. Snell, eight each ; and Miss 
N. E. Coote, one. In such high esteem as a player has Miss 
D. M. Standring been held for some time that it was only fitting 
that she should put the coping-stone to her fame by winning the 
Ladies’ Champion Cup. More from her failure to treat the gam« 
in the serious light it demands than from any lack of skill has 
this fascinating lady exponent hitherto been found wantin; 
in the crucial stages of the classic events, and it is pleasing t 
record that her play on the present occasion, apart from the 
brilliant wav she pulled more than one of her matches out of 
the fire, was marked by great steadiness. As the recent wit 
of Miss E. D. B. Simeon in the Ladies’ Championship was 
regarded, in some quarters, as rather fortunate, her fin 
display (she finished second after a bad start) should go a lon, 
way towards disproving that idea. The runner-up of last 
vear, Mrs. W. P. Blood, was not seen at her best, but Miss E. M 
Bramwell —whose chance would have been much greater unde: 
fast conditions—Mrs. F. H. White and Mrs. M. W. Herapath 
two of the soundest players in the competition—and Miss D. D 
Steel, who occasionally showed brilliant form, each occupie: 
a creditable position at the finish. 

The final record of the ten ladies was as follows: Miss D. M 
Standring, eight wins out of nine matches; Miss E. D. B 
Simeon, six; Mrs. F. H. White, Miss D. D. Steel, Mrs. M. W 
Herapath and Miss E. M. Bramwell, five each ; Mrs. E. Hughes 
four ; Lady Marcia Jocelyn and Mrs. W. P. Blood, three each 
and Miss E. M. Carpmael, one. 


ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace Hutcuinson 


LADIES AND THE DOWN-WIND DRIVE 
ADIES, there is not a doubt, would improve their game 
greatly if they could acquire a greater power of driving 
down the wind It is just herein that they fail, 
relatively to the men, and are at their greatest 
disadvantage. We have here illustrating this article 
pictures of the two best lady players in the world. Even 
these share the disabilities of the rest [hey are not able 
to drive down-wind nearly so far as the big men hitters 
Nor would that be in any way 
wonderful if it were not that in 
driving against the wind they 
are very little behind the big 
drivers of the men And it 
vou take not these exceptional 
instances, of one sex or of the 
other, but the ordinary scratch 
players of both, you will find 
the difference if anything more 
marked. It is a very astonish 
ing thing that in the teeth of 
a strong wind a girl who looks 
as if she had little muscular 
power will hit her tee shots 
low and straight, while the 
scratch player of the other sex 
may hit his hardest and best 
with all the force of his big 
muscles, and he will not be 
more than five or ten vards 
ahead of her. But when they 
turn round and set to work to 
drive down-wind it is quite 
another story The man who 
was five yards ahead before is 
fifty yards in front now 
We all know the kind ot 
flight and the trajectory that 
we have to put on the ball il 
it is to go well in the face of 
awind. It must be a low ball 
and—this is_ really more 
important than the actual MISS RAVENSCROFT 
height that it reaches at the 
top point of the flight—it must have no tendency at all 
to soar towards the finish That is the fatal thing, when it 
comes to driving against the wind. If, during the second 
half of its flight it is gradually bending earthwards, it is 
making good travel through the air all the time, and, moreover 
is coming to the earth at just such an angle that when it touches 
ground it is ready to go running on. And this sort of ball 
ladies seem to be able to drive verv well: they can get the 
trajectory. When you are driving down-wind you want to 





\ND HER HIGH TEE. 


AND BERNARD DaRwIN. 


get the very opposite trajectory, just that which it was a 
important to avoid in the against-wind drive Down-wint 
you want the ball to soar ; it has, in fact, to soar, if it is to get 
the helping effect of the wind, for it is just while it is soaring 
and hovering that the wind has the chance of helping it 
along. 

I venture to think and to say, realising most thoroughi: 
the presumption of it all, that the ladies fail in this ver 
largely because they do not quite realise what it is that the 
ought to try to do. If they di 
realise it, all I can say is that 
very few of them “ behave as 
such.” In order to get the 
ball high into the air you must 
either put a lot of under-spin 
on it, or vou must hit it high 
by means of the club catching 
it from below and sending it 
upward by the direction ot 
its impact ; but the best wa, 
of all is that which combines 
both these ways—the impact 
upwards with the under-spin 
Far the most. useful aid 
towards giving the ball both 
these advantages is to place 
it on a high tee that gives 
the club a chance of coming 
up at it from below, so as to 
send it directly into the ai 
and at the same time it gives 
the club-face its opportunity 
of hitting the ball well below 
the middle and so putting on 
it that under-spin_ which 
makes it soar. And _ the 
object-lesson is not lacking 
It is offered by no less a 
person than the champion 
herself, Miss Ravenscroft. Ii 
the reader will look at the 
accompanying picture of that 
lady, she will see that she 
the champion, is using a tee 
of which she, the reader, would be absolutely ashamed. 
Chere really is a sentiment of this kind among golfers 
both male and female, that there is something ignoble in 
using a high tee ; and some object to it on the more rational, 
but still quite mistaken, ground that it makes the play 
through the green more difficult. The answer to that 
contention is that it is not endorsed by the argument from 
experience. Certainly the high tee makes for greater ease ol 
hitting the ball well into the air, with the club taking it well 
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below the belt. Moreover, if vou tee the ball high you can better to go doggedly throug , man. Anvone 
follow through with a deal more confidence, and this follow is trot well-known club, where 1 indard is likely be reasonably 
very essential in order to get the full value out of the following in play on h's handicap from that the general run who 
. trom small clubs, another stro r tv il vivel | not only, ft 
vind “ies é' ‘ 
It is much the same with this down-wind drive, wherein it is steal aks “i eed ‘ mere poi 
so great a point to get on under-spin so as to keep the ball fora This po's ts . , opt tee sat . ' 
pet piavers al imcdicapped t There m need t " 
I! i I rey | nd nst Boge I thin 
vreatest mistake to have many then nad nothing else At all meetin 
match-plav competition adds to t ee entertainment, and t 3 espe 
the case with these holiday meeting for an espe il reason There is a lar 
heterogeneous body of plavers w do not, to begin with, know ‘ ot 
One might a'most apply to them, mula muland Mr. Jinek descript 
Ss # the ball at Rochester, ** Doek-vard people of upper rank don't know Dock-vard 
people of lower rank Dock-vard pe eet wer rank don’t know small gent: 
Small gentry don’t know tradespeople ( nmiissioner don’t know anvbod, 
The members and the different sections of the \ tors are all inclined to lo 
it each other like strange dogs with subdued growls and bristling coats. a state 


f things eminently unfriendly and undesirable 


Now as long as there is score play and nothing else, each man goes round 
with one from his own particular set they mark each other's card, and at 
end of three or four days may scarcely know more of their fellow-competitor 
than thev did at the beginning But if there is amatch-plav competition unc 
handicap, the future of the draw compulsorily breaks down this British reserve 
Members of all parties get drawn against each other and a much more genera! 
atmosphere of friendliness soon prevails If possible, it is a good plan to | 
not only a single but also a foursome tournament, since foursomes make m 
only for good but also for sociable golt \t an Easter or an autumn meetin 


time is generally limited, but in August golfers take their long holiday, and thet 
s, as a rule, plenty of time for everything Che agony of score play is got ove 
in the morning ; the afternoon, helped by the mellowing influence of lunch, i 
the time for match play However regularly and hopelessly a player ma 
tear up his card, he hopes at least to get one good match for his money. Gradually, 
as the tournaments draw near to their close, there is plenty of genuine and 
! 1 


agreeable excitement, and with the semi-finals and finals vou may see quit 
little crowd walking solemnly round 

There are plenty of such pleasant Inecting to be found in different part 
of the country, but there might well be more If it be not invidious, I may mention 


me as a particularly good example of the interest of a match-play tournament 
rhis is the meeting at Harlech in North Wales, where the competition for the 


lrown Bowl brings together a really tremendous field of all sorts and conditions 





MISS CECIL LEITCH AT THE FINISH OF HER 
SWING DOWN WIND 


long while in the air. If you will look at the two pictures 
of Miss Cecil Leitch, accompanying, you will see that this 
argument is well illustrated by them. Both are interesting and 
instructive, but the comparison of the one with the other is 
specially interesting. In the former of the two, the down-wind 
driving picture, the follow through shows that the lady has 
“let herself go for all she was worth,” to use slang which is 
more expressive than any English of the finest purity. It was 
essential, for getting the soaring spin, that she should do so; 
in the other, the against-the-wind finish, the follow through 
is much more restrained. It has been an altogether different 
business from the unrestrained follow that was rightly put inte 
the down-wind drive. Of course, writing these words, or even 
reading them, is an easier business than playing the stroke ; but 
the way to learn to play it is with ball and club and high tee on 
the course itself. There is really nothing immoral or anything 
to be ashamed of about the use of a high tee. 1 am certain that 
it would improve the golf of a very great many players if they 
would use much higher tees than they do, and I am above all 
certain that it would help the ladies immensely in their down 
wind driving if they would accustom themselves to the use of 
high tees on these occasions. H. G. H. 





HOLIDAY MEETINGS 





ss HI present time of the vear, generally but erroneously called summers 
s marked by meetings of a rather peculiar kind I August meeting 
is not like those in autumn or spring, a meeting merely tor the amuse- 
ment of members of the club; it is open to all those v.s.tors who do so much 
to replenish the club coffers All they have to do is to pav the.r monev and 
produce a certificate of handicap, white s inspected with grudging and 
susp.c.ous eves by the committe 
Handicapping is one of the rather ser.ous problems tha niromt the 
mittee at these holiday meetings The certificate, like the camera, doubtless 
cannot Le, but occasionally, nevertheless, mysterious persons coming trom I. N. Dracopoli Copyrig! 
mysterious courses do carry away prizes by the aid of handicaps whieh try THE FINISH OF HER DRIVE UP WIND 
one’s fath in human nature very highly This, to be sure, cannot be wholly 
voided; but there are also large bodies of perfectly honest people to be ind of golfers, some very skilful on ndeed among them There is much 
capped in such a way as shall, as far as possible, please them all and make them golf and plenty of excitement 
me again next veat There is, of course, a comparatively cowardly way out Finally, since wives and familie ive something to sav in regard to the 
it, namely, te compel every man to play upon his lowest handicap; but th.s summer holiday, the tactful secretary will not omit to consider the mixed 
on a seas.de course is apt to bear verv hardly on those who come from small foursome tournament is vdding t t ttractions of his holida 


land clubs If the committee have a litt!e courage and energy they will do mecting B. D. 
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WILD RABBIT DRINKING 
rue Epiror of Country Lures 
f your readers have ever seen a wild rabbit 
summer s out for a ramble with the camera one very hot 
I came across one in the act, and altl th the wary animal caught sight 
me and drew back somewhat, yet I was al to secure the enclosed picture 
wing its nearness to the swampy poo brackish water of which it was 
erly lapping when I first saw it he occurrence struck me as being decidedl 


nusual, and therefore I send yo yhotograph Benjamin HANLEY 


POLO-BRED PONIES 

rue Eptror or “ Countr 

te in your issue ot August ioth ye » correspondent “* X 
eral misstatements He takes our Argentine team, or, rather, 
lraills, as proving his theories about polo-bred ponies. I do not believe 


n his theories, and object to our team being erroneously used to prove then 


Half the ponies we played in our match Line None of them was pol 


bred and most of them had been race re they were put to play polo 
mm quite sure that the other ponies we played in the Wild Horse Team, 
rraills’, Staunton’s and J. A. Campbell's, were not “ polo-bred ” either 
H. Scuwinp, The Esplanade Hotel, Seaford, Su 

f the polo-bred por ot “a they” of “ XX.‘ 


inv individual The lines o hic 1¢ polo-bred pony 


THE RABBIT’S 


experience 
olo ground and 
mvineced tl hey s and as handy as 
uggests. Polo-por re Y England and 
rgentine ponies now before us suggest) in South Americ 
ory to established practice, and requires no “ bolstering.” 
rather illustrations than bolsters. We are informed on 
it many polo-bred ponies are raised in the Argentine, and are liked 
by some players of note there We were also informed, at the time of the 
Whitney Cup final, that the Messrs. Traill were playing at least five ponies bred 
ind trained by themselves for the game If our informant was in error, we 
ready to slogise to Messrs. Traill for a statement which was certainls 
incompliment ther to their judgment in horseflesh or their skill as 


men Ep 


4 WASP-FREI EXISTENCI 
[To tHe Epiror of Country Liar 
SIR [here are one or two points in Mrs. C. Cadby’s useful letter about destroy 
ng wasps’ nests I do not quite agree with I do not think it necessary to dig 
mut and burn the nests after a good dose of cyanid I have just visited eight 
nests I poisoned about a month ago, and found no sign of life about any of them ; 
but then I never use cotton-wool, which I think may block the ingress and so 
defeat the object I simply squirt into the hole with a glass syringe a good 
dose of a saturated lution of cyanide of potassium, and the job is dons Occa 
sionally, I believe, a few wasps emerge from the pupa stage afterwards, and 
may exist for a few days; but if the queen is killed by the first dose, they are 


not likely to do much harm, and a nd dose seems to me preferable to running 


the risk of digging them out. Of course, cyanide of potassium should be k« 
under lock and key when not required, as it 1s a most deadly poison. If k 
wthorities would everywhere give 1d. each for queen wasps up to the end 
May and 6d. each for nests afterwards to children through the schoolmast 
und see the nests are destrovye d, I believe wasps ¢ ould be exterminated in a ve 
few years Are they as common in country districts where there is no fr 
is they are where gardens are numerous F. W. B 


fo tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Su It would appear to me that the notes in your issue of August 17th 
destroving wasps’ nests are open to considerable criticism After a good ma 
vears’ experience in the use of cyanide of potassium for this purpose, I am c 
vinced that, even if standing round all day pouring drops into the mouth of t 
nest provides excitement, this plan does not effect the same clearance that 
good dose will do if administered after dark when the wasps are all in. In deali: 
with this very deadly poison, I should never dream of allowing any individ 
to walk round with a solution in a glass, as illustrated by you. I destroy t 
bottles with care. The practice is to mark the nest in the daytime with 
white stick, and with the help of a lamp or candle end to put a lump of sug 
with a few drops (depending on the strength of the solution) of cyanide in t 
mouth of the nest after dark. The comb can be dug out in comfort next m« 
ing and burnt with the help of a little paraffin. I have only once known a1 


so large and strong as to require a second dose Except when the food sup 


DRINKING POOI 


gets scarce, I doubt if a v p stay away from the nest at night—shall I 


willingly, or wilfully, stavs 


WASPS AND ELM TREES. 
lo tue Eprror or Country Lire.”’] 
SIR An elm tree in a hedgerow last year was covered with wasps. There wer 
hundreds on the bark of the tree [The tree has since died. When it was « 
down it was found to be quite sound The labourers here sav that it was kill 
ArTHUR Bros 
It seems hardly possible that the death of the elm tree can be even indirect 


by the wasps. Is this possible ? 


due to the wasps that were seen clustering on it last year. The only wasp knov 
to damage our trees is the hornet (Vespa crabro), which sometimes does slig 
injury to young ash trees by gnawing the soft bark of twigs or small brancl 
It is far more probable that the tree may have been killed by the elm-bar 
beetle (Scolytus destructor), which often attacks and rapidly kills the cambi 
f trees that are otherwise perfec tly sound ; and the timber of such dead tr 
remains quite sound.—Ep.] 
BREHM’S TIERLEBEN. 

{To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—Kindly permit me to point out that in my notice of the first volume of t 
mammalian section of this work, published in your journal some weeks ag 
| have wrongly charged Dr. Heck with the omission of the genus Ccenolest 
which is referred to on page 92, in the general account of the marsupials, 
again incidentally mentioned in the systematic portion on page 96. The na! 
is, however, omitted from both the table of contents and the index ; and in | 
text the genus is not accorded a sufficiently distinctive position.—R. L. 
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PEKINGESE DOMESTIC ANIMALS IN SPAIN 
{To tHe Eprror or * Country Lirr.” To tne Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir.—I am sending you a photograph of my Pekingese. I do not know if you Sir,—Your article on this subject in the issue of August 17th is of muecl 
think it good enough to reproduce in Country Lirt H. Howarp oF GLossop. interest to me, because I spent a week this spring in the Spanish island 


of Grand Canary, and took particular notice of the 
animals there. For the most part their case is certainly 
deplorable The horses and mules of the cart and waggon 
teams are almost invariably disfigured by wounds and 
sores, some fresh and raw, others of ancient date, bes ck 

being generally in very poor condition Phe mules of the 
large public vans plying between Las Palmas and _ the 
country villages are the same, and their drivers keep the 
whip incessantly at work Most of the small horses in 
the hired farfanas and other carriages suffer als 

The asses are often mere bags of bones and grossl\ 
overioaded. Some ladies with whom I once or 
shared a carriage for a drive into the interior of the island 
were much distressed at what they saw, and asked tli 
manager of our hotel—an Italian and an enthusiastic 
nothing could be done I think he gave 


animal-lover—i 
it as his opinion that the matter lav to a great extent in 
the hands of the priests; let them but preach from the 
pulpit better treatment of animals and an immediate 
amelioration would be seen. But, according to him, the 
priests were indifferent and would make no move Mean- 
did what he could, letting it be 


while he—the manage 
known that only mules and horses well treated and in good 


condition would be recommended to his visitors for rides 





and drives The good results of this course were 

obvious in our three-horse team Ihe horses, though 

small and poor in appearance, did their worl 

A CHARMING GROUP cheerfully and without distress, and the Spanish lad 

who drove them hardly ever touched them with the 

The Pekingese make a charming group, and we have great pleasure in whip This boy told us that horses were only fed morning and night, 
miplying with Lady Howard of Glossop’s request.—Ev.] getting nothing in the middle of an all-day journey Hali-wav to o 
destination one day the carriage drew up at a small village inn, to water the 











team, as we supposed, the weather being extremely hot Not a droy t 
QUICKSILVER IN A TREE. water was produced, however The lad went into the inn and returned wit! 
{To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.”] a tumbler half-full of some spirit smelling rather like rum. Standing betore 
Sir,—I see you have several answers to “ Inquirer.” As thev sav, it is too his horses, and taking a little of the spirit into his mouth, he squirted a few droy 
ften put to kill a tree when not wanted to be known that the tree has been killed into the nostrils of cach horse in turn, then, dipping his fingers in the gl 
on purpose, as a hole can be made under the bark Nails are used for the he rubbed the horses just above the croup rhe result of this treatment 
same purpose, but require so many that they would be more likely to be seen new to me—seemed satisfactory, for the team went forward gaily on a hea 
Yesterday I had to have a black poplar cut down that had been killed by uphill road. I could see nothing wrong with the condition of the draught and 
quicksilver by a man who found it hung over his garden Three years ago ot plough oxen or the milking cows; the riding and carriage horses of tl 
more I saw it did not look well and feared something was the matter. I asked upper classes were almost invariably in superb order So, too, now and 
mv gardener, and he said he was afraid something was being done to it. I thought then, were the mules of the peasants One man going home from town 
nails! Since then the man has died, and we have found the quicksilver Phe willingly stopped his beast to let me take a photograph, It was difficult to sa 
tree has not fallen, but is quite dead. Some vears ago we killed some nice fir which was the handsomer, mule or man; but the sole thought of the latter wa 
trees bv nailing some railings on to them J. ISABELLA Done. evidently that his four-footed servant should be shown off to the best p bole 
B - 1dvantage ind the wavy in which the creature responded to being coaxed int 
position was evidence that nothing but kindness fell to the lot of at least one 
fo tHe Eptror or “ Country Lirt Grand Canary mul ArtTHUR O. CooKi 
Sik,—The quicksilver found in an apple tree mentioned in vour issue of the 
rd inst. was unquestionably put there with the object of destroving the tree. SHOULD THI BROWN RAT BI EXTERMINATED 
Some fifty years ago I remember it as a commonly named remedy for the fo tne Eprror or Country Lire.” 
purpose It was generally put into use when it was desired to surreptitiously SIR In the issue of August roth there is a paragraph in your leading art 
destroy a neighbour's property A. L. Forp which refers to a recent outbreak of plague in Liverpool and to the desirability 
of totally exterminating the brown rat (Mus decumanu Now, apart from the 


question of the possibility of totally exterminating this irrepressible creature 


GARDEN PETS 


would it be really a wise thing to wipe it from the face of the country Ot 


fo tHe Epiror or “ Country Liri 


course, there can be no two opinions on the question of keeping the mischievou 
SIR Your articles on garden pets interested me much I have so many in wmimal within bounds; but as regards absolute annihilation, that is an 


the bird line, who are constantly popping down from the rose bushes whenever matter, and a glance at the history of rats in Britain will show the reason w 


i flake oat is to be seen—five voung robins in different 
stages of red breast, papa robin with no tail for a week; 
i thrush in the same state (it has been here constantly 
for two vears and has had three broods in the shrub- 
bery); a grandpapa blackbird, who has had a busy 
summer taking endless beakfuls of flake oats to the 
yvoungsters—now he is moulting and taking very good 
ire of himself; fine voung blackbirds come and are 
very tame; and endless and verv fine chaffinches l 
iave three cats, but there is rarely any tragedy rhey 
get to know birds are sacred My big dog never touches 


feathers—the birds feed all round him—and even my 


fox-terriers, of whom I have had many—alas! now 
no more were never troublesome M. E. Murray 


THE HIGH-ROAD FROM CAMPBELTOWN ,10 
GLASGOW AND ELSEWHERE. 
lo tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
~ik,—This photograph is sent to show the site of the de 
struction of the high-road close to this place rhe photo- 
graph itself was taken two years ago \ hurricane 


sprang up and an extra high tide simply carried all 





tore it—where the high-road had been was shore 

and seaweed rhis state of things became quite 

phenomenal, the waves appearing high above th 

garden wall, coming into the beds and flooding the lawn. AFTER THE FLOOD WHERI THI ROAD ONCE WAS 

[wo miles turther o1, by the bay of Glen Sihira, 

“ Siorra,”” where Rob Roy had a cottage, the road is so wholly undermined that Prior to the fourteenth century, there is no mention of rats in these islands, 
it has had to be reconstructed entirely—a large force of men wert put on it, nor are their bones found in ancient deposits; but about this time the black 
ind other work was left. This road will be widened by four feet.— or Old English rat (M. rattus), made its appearance, being an invader from the 


ountry, soon reaching even the Orkne 


ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Inveraray, Arzyll Continent, and quickly overran the 
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FEMALI 
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COMMON BROWN OR 

ttle the exa time of its arrival 
the time of the “* Vélkerwanderung,’ 
rdes westward rhe name “rat” 
ils urs in early Ang.o-Saxon 
Albertus Magnus, but this is not 
Britain. Indeed, according to Bell's 
k rat was not known in these islands 
it lea e states that no autho 
weven alluded ts being in Great 
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OLD ENGLISH BLACK RAT (Mus 


rattus). 














In his “ Manual of 


“ truly indigenous,” 


British Verteb: 
but this is 


Britain, Gesner being the first to do so 
Animals,” 
mparison with the brown rat, whose comparatively recent arrival he chronic 
There the Welsh language It 


the black rat is more « in its diet and more domesticated tl 





Jenyns describes the black rat as 


is well known 


the br 


is no word signifying rat in 


atholi an 


rat. It frequents human habitation, and is a better climber than Mus decuman 
which accounts for the fact that it is par excellence the ship rat It might 
mentioned that the white or pied varieties so dear to the schoolboy ar f 
black species. The brown rat seems to have first crossed the Volga about 

vear 1727; at an ilk 


that year large numb 


them entered Europe 
continued — their url 
towards the West I 
1730 it had reached FE: 
land, almost certair 
coming in ships, 


overland journey bi 


it to Paris only by t 


1750 It reached N 
America about 
crossing the Atlanti 
an Antwerp shi I 
now both in South and 
North America spreadi: 
West and killing out 
the native Musidw as 
rdvances Ihree or f 
vears ago It Was cross 
the Canadian frontier f 
miles or so south of Wir 
peg, and has now rea 
that city. It is impossil 
to estimate the numlx 
rats im our islands 
probably there is at 
one rat for every rr 
ground, which it 


moderate estimate wou 


\T Mus give US 40,000,000 
The 
sity for keeping down their numbers is not onlv enforced upon us by the fa 


od 
the course of a year, but that it is more parasitised than any other animal 


decumanus 


inv one time neces- 
duri 


Many « 


these parasites are innocuous to man, but rats are the primary host of Trichine'la 


that it is calculated that each rat does at worth of damage 


least 73 


Thev also convey a virulent for 


stated to distribute fo 


spiralis, the organism which causes trichinosis 


f equine influenza from one stable to another, and are 


and-mouth disease Ihe conveyance of plague is too well known to be dwelt or 


and one fact at least should not be neglected. The particular flea which is main! 
uman beings is know 


More tl 


responsible for the convevance of plague from rats to 


Loemopsylla cheopis. an 


19 per cer 
of the fleas found on Mus rattus and M 
decumanus in India, according to the Plag 
Commission, belong to this species, and b 
rats seem to be eavily infected That t 
black rat is more dangerous than the brow 
is due to the fact that the former frequent 
human habitations much more than does 
brown rat, the latter in the main living 
sewers drains, ditches, et joth speck 
seem equally susceptible to the plague bacillu 
und the microbe shows no special relati 
either to the age or the sex of either spect 


An overwhelming destruction of brown rats 


England would probably lead to an inv 

of black rats from ships coming from 
East These are more likely to be plagu 
infected than are the home species, so that, 
the well-known Medical Officer for Healt! 
Bristol has pointed out, a considerable upset 
the balance of rat-life might lead to an increa 


#f migration of infected forms and an increa 


in sporadic ou f plague Ep 




















